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Vass: 1 “New Suatts} Goon Lirsnaronm, Nose, NEW YORK, AUGUST 30, 1890. Tue Camco. | SEE Pore is anoancs 


NEW BOOKS 
FROM THE LIPPINUOTT PRESS. 


rs. A. L. Wister’s New Story. A SR MATS DLARY. 
Mi “ I | ANovel. By JULIENGoRDON. I2mo. Cloth. 


[.00, 

> 9 
6c I A t The author of this entertaining volume shows that 
O h Ou, M y u S Tla ! familiarity with the subject only attainable by personal 
a qe wed a me yea at the ae hed 
t. Petersburg, where the scene of the story is laid, the 
Batik Oo. loth . | writer has found material of keen interest to Americans, 
Translated from the German of Ossip ScHUBIN 12m C and has interwoven a romantic plot with choice handling 
$ 3.2 5 of character drawings and crhisp comment. As the 
. ‘ auth or is equally prominent ia society at home, the book 
will undoubtedly receive more than ordinary attention. 

















This novel has the same elements of strength and interest tha twe find in the author's pre- 
vious work, ‘‘ Erlach Court.” She introduces us into good society, and imparts to her charac- 


‘ The Latest Issue o 
ers a charm that is natural and pleasing. Mrs. Wister’s readers will know that none of the '. of 





. : , LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF SELEC 
fascination of the story is lost in her translation. NOVELS, Paper. 50 cents. Cloth. “ 
cents. 
OTHER RECENT WORKS: DISENCHANTMENT. 
An every-day story. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

BRLACH COURT... By Ossi? SCRUB 5 85. 5. occ icc ccs pccnscnccesenseusene $1.25 author of ‘Mr. Butler's Ward,” etc, 
THE ALPINE FAY. By ae . WR OS e  a aipa wa’ «. obaied ds awaes eek ew bee 1.25 The previous efforts of this popular author have won 
TER OW BUT By he MART soins io on oie Soon eee 8s geese peeled) esas’ 25) Sees. See see ao Pay 
PICKED UP oe ie ee BEE. SCHOBERT..,,...... 2 0) Sieiss eicivd o¥ede yo Ap Other New Volumes of the Series : 
ST Ws, - Br Te, WeRR Ree one on on eevee cs asec i tthe Teg ‘ i 
VIOLETTA. By UrsuLa Zick VON MANTRUFFEL..................+. Lise viekyt +e papa ae 

S. p ENR cas. doe Getic. oct ew eet os 1.25 | Dy ANN . 
THE LADY WITH THE RUBIES ling gig ’ | “The novel is genuinely good, and reflects mnch 


credit upon the author.”—W. Y. 7 ridune, 
THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 
By Mary AGNES TINCKER. 


| _** One of the author's best stories. In this neat and 
| cheap form it will have thousands of readers.""— Boston 
| Home Journal. 


Two Modern Women. 
A Novel. By Kate Gannett WELLS. 12mo, Cloth. $1.25 


A story of unusual originality, force and spirit, bearing to some extent on the rapidly 
enlarging sphere of modern woman. 


A STUDY IN SCARLET. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


‘“*It is ingenious in construction and of absorbing 
interest to the ead ""—Chicago Herald 





GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS FROM THE HARVEST-FIELDS OF LITERA. 
TURE. A Melange of Excerpta, collated by C. C. Bompaucu, A.M., M.D. t2mo. Half 
morocco. Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 








‘SA rare volumeindeed. We know of nothing like it in the whole range of English “It is one of the very best books we have ever seen.”—WV. Y. /ndependent. 
literature. It must have been the labor of a lifetime to collect so many f ene of “It will amuse and astonish the reader, stimulate h’s mind, and challenge his 
genius and caprice. We never knew that the mind of man was such a k eidoscope PR Rs Sie dip Bi 
until we qoracll the pages of this entertaining book. Try it."—New Fork Churchman. | admira‘ion.”—Boston Watchman. 





REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace and| THE PROMISED KING. The Story of the 


i ti d Notes by Percy Fitz- Children's Saviour. By ANNIE R. BUTLER, author of ‘Stories 
ewe age 5 ri paw on “Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; Three- from Genesis,” etc., Stepping-Stones to Bible History. With Nu- 
pera ‘call, gilt top, $3.50. merous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. §1.00. 


This book tel!s in simple language, suitable equally for reading to, or being read 
Limited edition of two hun ‘red and fifty copies for England, and two hundted and | by a child, the earthly life of the Saviour. It 1s illustrated by many engravings of 
fifty copies for Ameri familiar places and familiar incidents in the life of Jesus Christ on earth, 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 


715 AND 717 Market STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


3 Rar 1qre bteaet, N.Y 








CONNECTICUT, 





Connecticut, Woodside, Hartford. 
ME AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
a FOR ae Sixteenth year. 
pens Sept. 17, 1 

Principal, Miss Sara 78 
Prin, -. Mrs. 


MITH. 
Assist. . M. Laturop 





Sosepetiont, 1, 

LACK u's SCHOOL. A ant and prepar- 

atory pe for boys; highest references from 

parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famiry Scnoo, For Younc 
I Laplgs egy oon located in the suburbs of the 


city. The Misses Bancs, Principals. 





Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Lapigzs. Institute Course of Study and Coll 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Nex Hampibir "Scngon or oF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
| a H, the President, or 
Prof. E. RR RuGGuas. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim- 
ited to twenty. —_— training. Thorough in- 
struction. wn ae or —w. I 

H, Segiey, A Principal. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 

OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 
Sept. agth. Pre jon for col a specialty. 
Puzils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, ae Smich 

on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERLING, CAROLINE 
M. Gerrisu, A.B 








TEVENS SCHOOL.” The Academic Depart- 
—_ of Ney — Institute of ae — 
en, 





ns, Sept. 1 
Preparatory Course, Admits to either Smit: prepared for Schools a f Science and Bolle leges. _ 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early paratory Class $75 perannum. All other Classes $150 
application necessary. per annum. 
Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. vi 
r New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
66 [ “Saixcrran, > MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 


PrinciPAL. Thorough instruction in English. 

French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. 17, 18c0. 
College Preparatory Course. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
Number of board- 





for Girls and Young Ladies. 

ing pupils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months, Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 





Connecticut, Hillside. Norwalk 
RS. MEAD'S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
Ladies re-opens October 2, 1890. College Pre- 
paratory Department fits for any College. 
Complete course in Literature, Languages, and Art. 
ial Musical Department. Beautiful location. Ap- 
plication should be made early. 





Connections, Stamford. 

IS! KEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Estab- 
inched in 1855. Prepares for college, travel 
and home. the method by which the mental 

faculties are educated will be, found i in the second edition 

of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Concentrated Attention,” 

oe for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 
or] 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 

OSE Y HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
sc MOOL FOR YOUNGLADIES. Academ- 
ical and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss 

Lansinc and Miss Ruutz Regs. Christmas Term 
pains October 2. For Catalogues address Rosemary 





Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 
| (30) Boys. 


_ MARYLAND. 


ress, , 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 











Anna 
OnN'S co EGE. ro1st Session commence, 
h aes of Stud Eight Departments and Four 
of Study. ‘Buildings heated by steam. 

For dd the Presidents 
en Few, LL.D., Ph.D. 


Sk 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


a Amhers! 

* WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 
as roth Se. a limited —, of Che | ladies, 
with pone sisters when d uperior 

advantages in all — $350. 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 

Scientific Schools or Business 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. aust year be- 
gins — t. 17th, 1£90. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any Coll lege, Teaching, or ‘we French,{Ger- 

man, Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trasx, "Prin, 








NEW YORK. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready next ag Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send = Cai 
E.S. Fausas, D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 
for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $450 
perannum. Joxun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, 22 East agth Street. 
A MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 





Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 
ity. The next Acodaae year commences Oct. 
27th. For particulars, e Secretary. 
New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
= BENTLEY Scxoor pen Be Bows. 


a tere io" A.B. Glarvardy,# Principal 
‘ar 


, Sptaan, until September, Box 126, Rockaway, 








New York City, 55 West 47th Street, 
Iss onaess “poet. FOR ea 
reopen Octo boarding 
be received into the family. 
_ New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
T™ Fg GRAHAM. (Successors to the 





Green.) Established in 1816, = 
_— continues the careful yy Fy 
thorough instruction in every department, for which i 3 
has hitherto been so favorably known. . 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
1 Facing Central Park. WRe-opens October 1. 








New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 


EST END SCHOOL. Collegi 
Primary Departments, and 

Gymnasium. 
Custer Dona.pson, A.M., Principal. 


te, Junior, and 
ilitary Drill and 





New York oy ¥ East 68th St. 
HE MISSE: REAKS BOARDING AND 
Day ScuHoot ror Younc Lapigs AND CHILD- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 





See * a ¥, 
YN HALL, A Girls’ Boardin & - Day 
Sohaot. aad year. Circulars by mail. SAMUEL 
Buok, A. 





New York, Yonpesnes- the-Huds 
ISS BULKLKY’S BOARDING . AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 








OHIO. 





liberab 
atural 
aARY Evans, 


Ohio. Painesville. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of stud: 
and thorou - Excellent ac vantages ia 
Sciences, usic and Art. Muss 

Principal 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH. AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. Special advantages in Language. 

Literature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fall 
term begins Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 


Ohio, Oxfo: 
XFORD 0, ) College for Young Ladies. Famous 
Classical and Finishing School. 2 teachers. 
180 students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 

dent Harrison. Conservatory of Music and Art, 
European vacation parties. Rev. Favs WaLKgr. Presi- 
dent. 








Newburgh, N.Y. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ap The twenty-fifth year will begin September 2s, 
1 

New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
mary Departments. Elective advanced Courses. 


Re-opens Oct. 1st. Miss NortH and Miss BaRNngs, 
Principals. 








New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. 
ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
given by bprany College. Fall entrance ex- 
aminations begin September 29. Free Schelar- 

ship cf $150 Feng 4 to the student that passes the best 
ion into the Freshman C. Botanical, and 





Massa 
HE I CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP wall, English, Classi- 
cal and Elective Courses for Girls. Home 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. ph crowding. Applicants pr be be over 
fourteen. 
Mr. ArtHuR Grman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 

OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tue Ems.” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits cone, Wellesley, and Smith. 

Quincy Method for Children. 











- | Massachusetts, W: ham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY. One of the half- 
dozen best academic and classical schools i 
New En 
vance will cover 
term, 
G. M. Srzz.ez, 





in 
land. The payment of $61 in ad- 
inary tuition, with board, for Fali 
Ave. 27. Send for ee to Rev. 














Chemical Lab ies admitting special students. " Cir- 
oa upen application to Secretary. 








Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 


T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. 4A highclassschool. Ex- 
S ceptionally healthful location. Delightful sur- 
Doing work. Prepares for any 
Boys om this bee to oar ae 

care of younger S. 

HAS. H. STROUT, Prin, 


roundings. 
College or business. 
vard, and Princeton. 
Number limited. 





Peszeyivesia. Chambe burg. 

IL OLLEGE | FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 

hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 

nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidin, 
ok 2 north. $250 per year for board, room, etc., ani 
all College Studies except Music and Art. e Music 

College and Art School. Music one, this year, 

144, independent Pe free classes ‘ull Faculty. Col- 

lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 

some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 

Sept. 1, 1889, with 40 new rooms, 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Booksellers, 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This House fully meets the requirements of those who wish to rely 
on regularly being able to obtain at one place and in one shipment, the 
School and College Text Books issued by all the different publishing 


houses. 


Lowest Prices, Prompt and Careful Service. 


Our General School 


Book Catalogue with Net and Retail Prices and Telegraphic Code mailed 


on application. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scnoot ror Twenty Grets. Under the 

of Mme, a =n and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted ty in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. ‘Address B Mme. H. Crerc. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
A* ALL THE YEAR ROUND SCHOOL FOR 











BOYS. Address, Headmaster, Lock Box 78s, 
Philadelphia P. O., Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 
HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Mont- 
Gomery R. Hooper, M.A., Headmaster. 

Four boys received as members of the Head- 

master’s family. At present there are two vacancies. 
Mr. has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, <<: , Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and has not had a candi ate for admis- 

sion rejected. 








ee, ES 
HALL ‘SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co.,Pa. 97th year. ~A safe, comfortable school 
home; thorough methods ; careful oversight of the 
individual pupil ; advanced Courses of Study ; very 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Meadville. 
EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Ed- 
ucates for the Christian Ministry. Room rent 
and tuition free. An entrance fee of $20 for 

heat and care of room. All expenses moderate. 

‘erm ins Sept, 30. Address, Rev. A. A. Liver- 
more, D.D., Prest., Meadville, Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Williams: “y: 
= La gg FOR GIRLS. Seventh year. 
Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. 17th. Address 
Miss Mariz Hotes Bisnor for catalogue. 


— 


Tennessee, Nashville. 
SNDERBILT’ UNIVERSITY Ten Fellow- 
ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
luates ing to — higher courses. 
Address Wits WILtiams, 


Rhode Island, Providence. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.— 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students 
from 18 States, All denominations. Thorough 

work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Our certificate admits to College. . 
AUGUSTINE Jonzs, LL. B. 

















Mass., 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
A Abbot Academy will begin its sixty-second 
year on ae ty, September 11. he new 
building, Draper H will be completed, furnishing 
the best modern pend ae for the health and com- 

fort ot pupils. Terms $400 a year. 
Puicena McKeen, Principal. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We have just published, in the Bradbury’s Eaton's 

Mathematical Series, 

A NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

By Francis Cocswxit, A.M., Supt. of Schools, CitY 

of Cambridge, Mass., entitled 
LESSONS IN NUMBER, 

140 .zamo. Price a5 cents. 

. Thien ew work has on admirable features p:culiar 
to itself, pot differing thaterially from those of any text- 
book in Primary Arithmetic hitherto published. mple 
copy mailed for ro cents. 

A New Algebra: 
THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 

By Wituiam F. Brapsury, Head Master of the Latin 
School Cambridge, Mass., and Author of ‘ Elemen- 
tary Algebra.” Geometry,” etc., and GRENVILLE C, 
Emery, Master and Instructor in Mathematics, i in the 
Public Latin School of the City of Boston. 412 pages. 
Price, $1.08. 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

The publishers believe that this work will be found 
to have no superior as a well graded, progressive, and 
practical text-book in Algebra, and every teacher 
desiring an elementary work containing the latest and 
most approved presentation of the subject, will be —_. 
ested in seeing this new book. It has alread 
adopted for Boston, Sambeiten, Worcester, Lowel, 

Andover, Mass., Brook , and a number of 

other important Cities. Solas copy mailed for so cents. 

Adopted for use in the City of Brooklyn, N. Y., June 

3, 189>. 

Brapsury's & Emery’s ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 

Brapsury’s EATon’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Mgservey’s SINGLE ENTRY Book-KEEPING. 

Megservey’s SINGLE AND Dous_e ENTRY BooK-KEEPING 

Mrservey’s Dous_e ENTRY BooK-KEEPING. 

Send for descriptive circular and introductory 
terms of the above and other successful Text Books. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


Atlantic Monthly 


For SEPTEMBER contains : 
Mr. LOWELL’s 
Lines on Fielding. 
Dr. HoLmEs’s 
Over the Teacups. 


Joun FisKe’s 
Disasters of £780. 
J. P. Quincy's 
Cranks as Social Motors. 
WITH OTHER EXCEELENT STORIES, ETC, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 











Ovington Brothers, 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN Houssg, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. 








MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 
specialty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, - New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 








All the latest London fabrics re 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION curious ¢ currant, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 








Vermont Academy. 


ONE or THE BEST IN NEW prom age 

Students in every college in New England. 
thorough preparation. First-class facilities in English. 
Buildings new, and attractive. Laboratories, 
Gymnasium, and all facilities. Able teachers. Terms 
moderate. Ad VERMONT ACADEMY, SAX- 
TONS RIVER, VT. 

PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 


Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; pisronehe Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. ress, Cc. KEITH, Prest. 


WASHINGTON and LEE 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 








G. W.C. LEE, President. 


Pus.ic or Private, 


should have all the f. llowing bcoks, which are the best 
of their class : 


Eve very Student AND UPRARY: 





Wordsworth’s Prelude (with notes), - $2125 
Selections from Wordsworth (with motes), - - 1.50 
Corson’s Introd to Sh Le « 1.50 
Corson’s Introduction to Brown ing, <<: = ae 
Hodgkin’s Studies in English Literature, - 1.00 
Meiklejohn’s English Language,- - - - 1.20 
Meiklejohn’ 's English Literature, - 80 
Wilson’s The otate (Historical and “Practical 

ee. = es - 2.00 

upayre’s lstory o' agogy, -.. & 9. ee 

Caupayre’s Lectures on Pedagogy, ~ a 
Theedar's 's Studies in General History, - © Zi 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & co., Publishers. 
5 Somerset Street, - B 
JOHN PIERCE 


No 76 Nassau ew York. Modern Poetry. 
Old English Poetry, cary, Old English Literature. Firs 


OSTON. 











School Books Curent editions, | ew 
WANTED. 


hand. Send list giving 
copyright or title page, date and number of 
pages. Whether you wish to Buy or Sell 
communicate, 

Tue SCHOOL Book CLEARING Houss, 


65 Duane STREET, NEw York. 








BANGS & CO., 


UETIONRERS, Lt LIBRARIES, BOCES »COINS, 
A Autographs, Consignments Solici 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 





Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book. 


Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
ro cents each. Other wae. at gery fe oy 
Send for a catalogue. S. CiarK, 

New York City. 


ra you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
write to H. WILLIAMS, mF — 10TH 
greuet, NY. ST. NICHOLAS a special 


THE JESTER. 


A bequtifubly illustrated, humorous weekly, 
Saree Onl; os your Write for specimens. Tat 
EsTFR, Phi Piilatelphia 


WA NTED: To buy an interest 

e in a well established 
Literary Weekly or Monthly Magazine. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘R. J.,” care CRITIC. 




















DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Uniun Square.) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 





Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 WEST 23D St., NEw York CITY. 





DUPRAT & CO,, 
Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 


IPHIGENTA—S226889 or 2a; HAD 
—with ~~ ms; a beautiful book. Sod cy by the 


—, fifty’ cents, postal note or stamps. 
: Same, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs PurcHasep For CasH. CataLocuzs Issuzp. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











**ESSAYS FROM 7HE CRITIC.” 
One Volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $r. 
Tue Critic Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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BEFORE BEGINNING 
SCHOOL 


address the 


American Book Company 
PUBLISHERS OF 


SCHOOL TEXT- BOOKS, 


for its Catalogue, Introductory Price List, 
and ¢erms for introduction. 


The various books upon the list of the 
Company represent the best established 
usage in all departments of instruction, and 
the most progressive of modern methods. 
The general Price-List of the American 
Book Company will be mailed on request 
to any school officer or teacher. Any book 
upon this list will be sent by mail or express 
to any part of the United States, without 
extra charge for transportation, upon re- 
ceipt of the published price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: 
806 and 808 Broadway. 
CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 
137 Walnut Street. 238 & 260 Wabash Avenue. 


U.S.: Curious Facts 
in United States 
History. 


By Matcom TOWNSEND. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, net; paper, 75 cents, net. 


Five hundred closely printed pages, made 
accessible by mcdel indexes and supplemented 
by an invaluable bibliography. A collection 
of all the curious facts about the United States. 
historical, geographical, political, and miscel- 
laneous, that every one wants to know, yet can 
never tell just where to find. A book that 
should be in the hands of every American, 
unique, instructive, entertaining, fascinating. 
Never before has just such a compilation of 
facts and fancies been made. The history of 
the United States is packed with curios, and 
Mr. Townsend is an indefatigable collector 
and an admirable custodian of such a collec- 
tion. One cannot open the book anywhere 
without coming upon something of absorbing 
interest and information, that will lure him on 
to further investigation. 








At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt . 


of price. 
-D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston. 
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THE SENSATION OF THE Day IN Paris! 


FLIRT. 


By Paut Herviev. With designs by Madeleine Le- 
maire, 1 vol., 12mo, 7 cents. A novel of to day, pre- 
senting exact types of the highest circles of 

t 


The story is in deeds; the langus e chaste, and 
the euavennliens sparkling with wit. . 


NELSON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘Nelson & Sons may be mentioned among the emi- 
nent English publishers that are becoming widely 
known to American teachers.” — The School Fournai. 


Classic Gems of English Lit- 
erature. 


Vol. 1.—Selections from Milton, Addison, and 
Goldsmith. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. 50 cents. 
Vol. 2.—Selections from Cowper, Scott, and 
Macaulay. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. 50 cents. 


Lives of English Authors. 


A Biographical History of English Literature. 
From Chaucer to Browning. 12mo, cloth. 
Illustrated. 323 pages. $1.00. 


Great Authors: First Period. 


From Chaucer to Pope. With Biographies 
and copious Selections from their Writings, 
Portraits, Notes, etc. 12mo, cloth. 272 
pages. 75 cents. 


Great Authors : Second Period. 


Goldsmith, Johnston, Gibbon, Burke, Burns, 
Cowper, Byron, Scott, Southey, Words- 
worth. With Biographies and copious Selec- 
tions from their Writings, Portraits, Notes, 
etc. I2mo, cloth. 266 pages. 75 cents. 

‘** The selections are in good taste, and are well set in 


short biographical prefaces, with the necessary notes and 
comanene. Saat and Uxpress. 


Higher Grade English. 


History of the Language, Analysis, Style, 
Prosody, etc. 18mg, cloth extra. 50 cents. 


Lower Grade English. 


Grammar, Analysis, Punctuation, Paraphras- 
ing, Derivation, etc. 18mo, cloth extra. 
40 cents. 

‘* Higher Grade English presents the history of the 
language, analysis, style, prosody, etc., and is worthy 
the attention of American teachers in high schools and 
academies.’’—Yournal of Education. 


The Empire 


A Complete History of Britain and the British 
People from Roman Times to the Present 
Day. 12mo, cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

‘* A more inviting book one cannot conceive of with 
its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, its paper and 
type of the very best, and its illustrations numerous 
and of excellent quality.” —Yournal of Education. 
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The book ts as full of information as @ 
cyclopedia,” —BOSTON COURIER. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
English Literature and 


Language. 


By Prof. A. H. Wr.tsu, A.M. Two vols., 
8vo, 1,100 pages, library cloth, $4.00. 

University edition, on thinner paper, the two 
volumes in one cover, price $3.00. 


No work on English Literature ever 
issued from the American press has re- 
ceived such unqualified and almost uni- 
versal commendation. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WORK. 


IT GOES BACK TO THE PRE-ENGLISH AGES» 
indicating the elements of the English nation, the con- 
trolling qualities of English civilization, showing the 
sources from which the speech and literature have been 
derived, and illustrating their development by appro- 
priate and copious examples woven into the text of 
criticism. 

EACH PRE-EMINENT OR REPRESENTATIVE. 
AUTHOR is discussed under the classified heads of 
BIOGRAPHY, WRITINGS, STYLE, RANK, 
CHARACTER and INFLUENCE. 

EACH OF THE PERIODS INTO WHICH THE 
WORK is divided is introduced by a sketch of the 
features which distinguish it, and of the forces which 
shape it, including POLITICS, the state of SOCIETY, 
RELIGION, LEARNING, LANGUAGE, POETRY, 
the DRAMA, the NOVEL, the PERIODICAL HIS- 
TQRY, THEOLOGY, ETHICS, SCIENCF, PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Periods are re-created ; the past is resus- 
citated. The actors are made to reveal themselves in 
their own words. 

AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF THE WORK 
is the discussion of the American literature of the nine- 
teenth century in connection with the English literature 
of the same period. 





“*The volumes, considered merely as a work of ref- 
erence, must enter the library of every student of 
literature. The author has covered a broader field of 
criticism than any of his contemporaries. ’—Zdmund 
Clarence Stedman. 

““No other work has covered the same ground in 
delineating all the influences that unite in the develop- 
ment of language and literature.”"—7. Whiting Ban- 
croft, Professor of English Literature, Brown Uni- 
versity. 

“The most noteworthy history of English literature 
ever written.” — The Churchman. ; 

“ This is a wock of great ability and importance ; it 
is a work to be trusted as a guide, to be accepted for its 
comprehensive views, and to be turned to for its inspir- 
ing conception of what English literature is in itself, and 
as an interpretation of the national life His 
style is terse and strong, a pee om and impressive ; 
and his thought clear cut and weighty. His work is not 
a series of brief biographical sketche, of authors, but a 
philosophical study of English literature in its ma‘n 
tendencies and characteristics. It is historical rather 
than biographical, philosophical rather than descriptive, 
<< rather than anecdotal.”—Unitarian Review, 

‘oston. 








Words: Their Use and Abuse. 


By Prof. WM. MATTHEWS, LL.D. Twentieth 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 500 pp., $2.00. 
“The book is i parable in its adap to the 

wants of persons desiring to perfect their style of ex- 

pression either for conversation, literary composition, or 
public address.” — The Advance, Chicago. 
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Literature 
The Americans at Home* 


It 1s as hard as for a woman to pass a mirror without 
bestowing on it a side-glance, for an American to view un- 
moved a new publication upon the manners and customs of 
his native land, written from an outsider’s point of view. 
We pounce upon them to read with eager interest their 
descriptions of New York seen from the steamer’s wharf, 
from a lift in the Buckingham or Windsor Hotel, from the 
boarding-house where the author’s friend has recommended 
him to put up, or from the rotunda of one of our great 
shops on a bargain-day. We absorb what the person who 
handed him the ham-and-eggs at breakfast in the boarding- 
house had to say to the writer about New York’s best so- 
ciety, and take all imaginable pains to refute its adverse 
charges. We drink in the transmitted wisdom of the fel- 
low-passenger who had been ‘across’ to buy goods, and 
who during the voyage to America has favored him with 
strictures upon the habits of our millionaires at home. We 
pore over his description of the stations of the elevated 
railway with the same infatuation that induces people to 
crowd into a theatre to: hear the chimes of Grace Church 
upon.the stage, when by staying comfortably outside they 
may hear the real thing for nothing. Then, what stress we 
lay upon the most trivial comments of these airy tourists; 
how we fire with excitement when they remark upon the 
paving of the streets; how we stand by our ash-barrels to a 
man ! 

This supersensitiveness is what, upon the whole, for- 
eigners seem most to enjoy in our national attitude when 
upon the chair of criticism. It encourages them to fresh 
efforts and sharpens the arrows of their wit. The entire 
process reminds one of the remedy for diphtheria said to 
have been once used in a Berkshire ‘Community,’ where 
the patient, swathed in blankets and forced to lie silent 
upon his couch, was exposed for an hour to the raking fire 
of comment from the other Brethren and Sisters upon his 
mental, moral, and physical peculiarities—a treatment never 
failing to induce the perspiration that preludes a cure. 
Scarcely have we re-acted from the stings of M. Max O’Rell, 
when we are called upon to meet the more extended and 
searching criticism of a lady wearing the sonorous title of 
Madame la Marquise de San Carlos de Pedroso, whose book, 
‘Les Americains chez Eux,’ is one of the most recent issues 
of the Librairie de la Mouvelle Revue in Paris. Dedicated 
to the memory of ‘ Madam Madan, née O’Sullivan de Beer- 
haven, ma mére,’ while recalling to many old New Yorkers 
a name once familiar in the social annals of their town, the 
volume will afford much entertainment (even more, at 
times, than the fair author suspects), some information, and a 
variety of emotions among which that of patience will not 
always predominate. Perhaps it may be as well to say, just 
here, that as for the ‘jolies Americaines, prime-sautiéres,’ 
‘ignorant and disdainful of all constraint,’ who ‘ visit Paris 





* Les Americains chez Eux. Par Mme. la Marquise de San Carlos de Pedroso. 
Paris : Librairie de la Nouvelle Revue. 
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every season, throwing handsful of gold on all sides’ and 
shocking established usages, we give them over, neck and 
crop, to the flagellation of her pen. They are of the class 
who both in England and on the Continent continue to 
bring discredit upon American womanhood; by whom the 
stay-at-homes, the reserved, the well-bred, the carefully 
nurtured maidens of a thousand happy firesides are ad- 
judged. But when it comes to a chapter describing, as fol- 
lows, the ‘jeune miss’ of our best society upon her native 
heath, it were impossible not to question by what authority 
the writer speaks :— 

Her [school] diploma once secured, she opens no books but 

novels It is her life before the public, begun at the earli- 
est possible period, at day-school, in boarding-houses, which be- 
stows on her the free and easy manner which makes her remarked 
upon wherever she appears. She does not know how to stay at 
home, preferring days passed, —s and going, in the street. 
As soon as she enters society, she does exactly what comes into 
her head. Her first care is to have a reception day, dif- 
ferent from that selected by her mother. She goes alone 
to the doctor, the dentist, the music-inaster, and enrols herself in 
the lists of clubs for fencing, German, skating, reading, baseball, 
singing, music, and cutting-out. . . . She prefers the society 
of men to that of women. She combines with groups of 
ten to fifteen other young girls to meet at receptions, balls, and 
‘friendly ’ clubs. : he ambition of every young American 
girl is to be engaged. . . Become a married woman, /a jeune 
miss changes completely her manner of being, preserving of her 
youth but a strong taste for reading. As for the proprie- 
ties in general, the pretty American makes sport of them, sub- 
mitting to no law save that of her own caprice. 

How kind of our author to accentuate the fact that, ap- 
pearances to the contrary, this irrepressible young person, 
being ‘ moralement saine,’ is generally virtuous! Of interest 
to contemporaneous society will prove her description of a 
young woman’s orchestra in one of the principal cities of 
the States, of which the members ‘ work with all their might 
during four months of the year in order to be able to play 
two or three grand pieces in the spring,’ after which four de 
force ‘the greater number of them will not even glance at 
the instrument of their passing choice during the remainder 
of their lives.’ Mlle. X, ‘tall, thin and not pretty,’ resem- 
bling a spider, plays first violin, in the intervals of attendance 
upon the fencing-club. Add to this duty, participation in 
all the season’s balls; and when the spring comes, Mlle. X 
has lost with her gaiety her a//ures garconniéres, and resorts 
to a rest-cure, or crosses the ocean to display herself before 
the English Queen. Another astonishing type, Mlle. * * *, 
‘the most modest of young girls,’ gives an evening party 
where she ‘ reproduces for the amusement of her friends and 
the inmates of the boarding-house where she lives, the poses 
of the most remarkable statues of European galleries’ ! 

The Marchioness has something to say in praise of the 
facilities in New York for taking fried oysters home, in a 
box, on one’s way back to one’s lodgings in a street-car, after 
an evenirg at the theatre. She tells with vivacity how her 
salon was transformed into a sleeping-room by the simple 
process of letting down the folding-bed. She describes the 
barroom of the Fifth Avenue hotel, filled with gentlemen 
drinking cocktails while admiring (because of the money they 
have cost) the Bouguereau Nymphs upon the wall. She | 
touches upon ‘ Les Pieux Piqueniques du Colonel Shepard,’ 
and reverts to the character of George Washington. She 
depicts a Sunday in New York where ‘the children are not 
seen and all games are forbidden, where the old read the 
Bible, and the young hide themselves to devour romances.’ 
She declares that, until now, the efforts of American artists 
of the brush have been principally confined to the portraits 
of self-made men. She condenses the musical entertain- 
ment at the Metropolitan Opera House into ‘five mortal 
hours of listening to a splendid orchestra, accompanied by 
uncultivated voices, vulgar in style and deplorable in method,’ 

and gives with equal frankness her views upon climate, 
charlatanism, religion, the public school system, literature, 
the dramatic art, the Pullman car, the parvenu, and the cities 
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of the West. Itis, therefore, needless to assure the intending 
reader of the pages of Madame la Marquise that he'will be 
rewarded for his pains. 





The Stevens Facsimiles: Vol. IV. * 

WE HAVE already reviewed the first three volumes of the 
Stevens Fac-similes of manuscripts in European archives 
relating to American affairs in the ten years from 1773 to 
1783. We have now received Vol. IV., comprising 500 fo- 
lio pages on hand-made paper, put up, like the others, in 
a strong pasteboard box backed with red leather and look- 
ing, when on the shelf, like a well-bound volume. In this 
box are one hundred and nine separate documents, repro- 
duced by photographic processes in permanent print from 
the originals in the Auckland collection at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and from the Carlisle manuscripts at Castle 
Howard—almost all of them state papers of considerable 
historical importance relative to the conduct of the war. 
It will perhaps be the best way to give an idea of the value 
of these papers to describe one or two of them. No. 396 
is a copy of an abstract of Lord George Germain’s ‘most 
secret’ letter of instructions to Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, 
March 8, 1778, written and endorsed by William Eden. It 
quotes the mention made in the original letter of ‘the just 
ground there is to expect that the New Commission to nego- 
tiate will supercede the necessity of another campaign’ ; yet 
‘His Majesty does not think fit to slacken any Preparation 
which has been judged necessary for carrying on the War, 
it being his Majesty’s firm Purpose to prosecute it with the 
utmost vigor in Case the Colonies shall obstinately persist 
in their Refusal to return to their allegiance, and pay obedi- 
ence to the constitutional authority of Government.’ It 
mentions the zeal of the people of Great Britain and the 
‘ Hops to send out in the course of the Summer 10 or 12,000 
British soldiers, to which I expect will be added a Regiment 
or two of Germans.’ And the letter goes on to order a ces- 
sation of land operations ‘if you shall find it impracticable 
to bring Mr. Washington to a general and decisive engage- 
ment.’ Instead, Sir Henry was to put his available troops 
on board transports and attack and ravage the coasts, espe- 
cially of the ‘Southern Provinces.’ Document 440 contains 
the ‘ Orders and Instructions to the Earl of Carlisle, Lord 
Viscount Howe, Sir William Howe, William Eden and 
George Johnstone, Commissioners’ with powers to treat 
‘and agree upon the means of quieting the disorders now 
subsisting in certain of Our Colonies, Plantations and Prov- 
inces in North America.’ It is signed by King George at 
beginning and end. It gives very detailed instructions for 
arranging a truce and for conceding point after point, if 
necessary, in negotiating the proposed settlement. 

Each fac-simile is like the original, not only in the matter 
of penmanship, blots and erasures, but in the very tone of 
the faded ink. A large number of these fac-similes will be 
made from the manuscripts in Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office, in the British Museum, the French Government Of- 
fices, the Hague and Spain. When in foreign languages a 
translation will be added, and each fac-simile is supplied 
with a statement indicating the location of its original, its 
duplicates or copies, and other information concerning it. 

. The work is expected to be completed in one hundred vol- 
umes, issued to subscribers only at $25 the volume, or $100 
for any five consecutive volumes. We need hardly refer 
again to its undoubted value to students of history, attested 
by the commendations, among others, of the Hon. James 
Russell Lowell, Mr. Henry G. Marquand, the Hon. John 
Bigelow and Mr. Francis Parkman. 





HARRIET SCHULTZ tells in the September Wide Awake the story 
of ‘Helen’s Tower,’ the edifice erected by Lord Dufferin in memory 
of his mother, Lady Gifford, which has been immortalized in verse 
by Browning and Tennyson. 


* Facsimiles of Manuscripts Relating to America. Edited by B. F. Stevens, Vol. 
5. London: B. F. Stevens. 
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Poetry and Verse * 

AN EDITION of the poems by Mr. Lewis Morris, com- 
plete in one volume of five hundred double column pages, 
has recently been published by Messrs. Longmans & Co., and 
those who are fond of this author’s verse can now obtain all 
of it in very convenient shape (1). We have never been 
able to discover the reason for the popularity which Mr. 
Morris’s poetical works have achieved, and we have never 
been able to get much poetry out of them. His verses impress 
us as being the result of a great deal of hard labor: perhaps 
that is why this volume is entitled ‘The Works of Lewis 
Morris.’ We are glad, however, to have Mr. Morris’s dictum 
regarding the question of a successor to the Laureate: so far 
as we can judge, he is right :— 

Master and friend, stay yet, for there is none 
Worthy to take thy place to-day, or wear . 
Thy laurel when thy singing days are done. 

From the same publishers we receive ‘ Life and Its Au- 
thor’ (2), by the mother of the romancer Mr. H. Rider Hag- 
gard, who contributes a rather badly written memoir of the 
authoress. The poem, which is written in rhymed penta- 
meter couplets, has for its object the ‘ vindication of God’s 
Majesty as the Originator and Upholder of all the Wonders 
of Creation.’ The only reason we can see for bringing out 
this edition, which is the third, is that given by Mr. Hag- 
gard, who wishes it ‘to stand as the literary memorial ’ of his 
mother. Possibly Mr. Andrew Lang’s recently expressed 
opinion of this poem has had something to do with its ap- 
pearance. The fate of any book must hang upon the word 
of Mr. Lang. 

The Rev. Henry Francis Cary’s translation of ‘ Dante’s 
Paradiso’ (3) is now published in Bohn’s Select Library, 
and is to be had for sixty cents, printed in good type and 
accompanied by all the numerous notes. * May Blossoms’ 
(4) is a little book of verses by a child, some of them written 
between the ages of seven and thirteen years. The proper 
place for these blossoms was in the portfolio-tree whence 
they were shaken. The only ridiculous thing about this 
daintily bound booklet is the Preface written by the un- 
known quantities W. T. V. Z.: Lilian should have been 
allowed to write her own preface. Once more a volume of 
poems from the press of John B. Alden. This time the 
poet is Mary C. Ryan. We are sorry for Miss Ryan: her 
“Poems of Hope’ (5) are quite hopeless. More hopeless 
poems are those by Mr. Sylvester Graham Vance, who writes 
and publishes his own verse. Someone else should do both 
for him. Mr. Vance’s tome is entitled ‘Lord Healey, and 
Other Poems’ (6), but there isno poetry in the book. There 
is a woful lot of stuff like this, though:— 

‘She wenteth forth ere you came in!’ 

The champion speaketh with his might ! 
And why should daughter for the sin, 

Set up a Mrs. Jenks to sight ? 





Bishop Foster’s ‘Studies in Theology ” + 


THE VENERABLE and vigorous Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church who sends forth these portly volumes, 
like the advance ships of a fleet to follow, has taken a some- 
what different method of presentation from that of fellow 
dog naticians in theology. Instead of giving the formal re- 
sults of a life spent in theological research as magisterial ver- 
dicts, he has rather chosen to exhibit the whole field, and to 
show the resources of attack and defence possessed by 
those who struggle together toward the goal of truth (7pos 
TO poss, as his title-page motto has it). He does not con- 
sider that those who seem to argue against the faith which 
was once for all delivered to the saints are necessarily ene- 


* 1, The Works of Lewis Morris. $2. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 2. Life 
and Its Author. — Haggard. $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 3. 
Dante’s Paradiso. Trans. by Rev. H. F. Cosy. New York: Scribner & Welford. 4. 
May Blossoms. By Lilian. $1. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 5. Poems of 
Hope. By Mary C. Ryan. New York: John B. Alden. 6. Lord Healey, and Other 
Poems. By S.G. Vance. Marshalltown, Iowa: S. G. Vance. 

+ Studies in Theology: I. Prolegomena. II. Theism. III. The Supernatural 
Book. By Randolph S. Foster. $9. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
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mies; for every chapter if not every page of his work shows 
that he discriminates clearly between the unchangeable sub- 
stance of truth, and the changing shadows of man’s inter- 
pretation of it. True, he ascribes the tendency to atheism 
to the perennial root of sensuality and ignorance, and holds 
tenaciously to the conviction that sin and various forms of 
wrong-heartedness have much to do with wrong-headednegs, 
or heterodoxy. Like the genuine Methodist that he is, he 
closes the long preface of the initial volume with an exhor- 
tation, 

Yet, unless we mistake not, these volumes, so freighted 
with wisdom, so full of fearless and honest inquiry, so in- 
stinct with the spirit of both wide view and patient waiting, 
will be read far beyond the pale of Methodism. It is quite 
certain that while in the volume on ‘The Supernatural 
Book,’ for example, the average critical scholar may not ac- 
cept the Bishop’s presentation as sufficiently representing 


the soundest and best Biblical st ience of to-day, the people - 


on the other hand whose eyes and thoughts are in the past 
only will rate the author as too advanced and even icono- 
clastic in some of his ‘ liberal’ statements. Underneath the 
desire on the surface to be square with his orthodox breth- 
ren, there breathes the spirit of admiration for and pro- 
foundest sympathy with all inquirers for truth» Especially 
is this trait prominent in the volume on theism. As Zhe 
Critic is not a religious, much less a denominational, news- 
paper, we do not feel obliged to further pronounce upon 
the theological opinions, but shall content ourselves with ex- 
pressing our sincere admiration for the limpid flow and 
crystalline clearness of the language, and the felicitous com- 
bination of ancient gravity and sobriety with nineteenth 
century directness in the diction. The language is that of 
the people, or of the average, sensible, fairly well educated 
man, rather than cf the cloistered theologian. Evidently 
Bishop Foster's study is outdoors as well as in book land, 
on the streets and before audiences as well as in front of 
book-racks and in alcoves. 

Vol. I. (though the volumes are not numbered or other- 
wise serially indicated) treats of ‘The Philosophical Basis 
of Theology; or, Rational Principles of Religious Faith ’; 
Vol. II. of ‘Cosmic Theism; or, The Theism of Nature’; 
Vol. III. of ‘ The Supernatural Book:’ While lists of au- 
thorities are referred to, and good introductions are pro- 
vided, there is no index—an inexcusable lack, unless a later 
volume is to contain one; yet, even in that case, each 
volume should have its own table of reference. In me- 
chanical outfit—type, paper and binding—the books are of 
the first class. 





“The Passion Play as It is Played To-Day”’ * 


AT OBER AMMERGAJ, the Passion Play will not be over 
until the end of September, and for weeks to come Ameri- 
cans as well as Europeans will flock to see the medieval 
theatricals. Mr. William T. Stead, already well known as 
editor and author, has issued a most desirable libretto of the 
play, which seems to contain pretty much everything neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of the spectacle. In a wide pamph- 
let of one hundred and thirty pages bound in red boards, 
he gives the German text, with parallel English translation, 
of ‘ The Passion Play, as It is Played To-Day at Ober Am- 
mergau.’ The introductory matter is of great value, includ- 
ing preface, table-of-contents, and pithy chapters entitled 
‘The Story that Transformed the World,’ ‘Ober Ammergau 
and Its Vow’ (with a numbered plan of the theatre, and 
prices of the seats), and ‘ The Theatre of the Passion Play.’ 
Then follow specimens of the music, in musical notation, 
the names of the performers, and the parts taken by the 
actors. The fourth division of the book fills ninety-six 
pages, and gives the text of the Passion Play, from the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem until his arrest in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and finally the Ascension. The dialogues, 


* The Passion Play as It is Played To-Day. By W. T. Stead. $1. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
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solos in speech and song, tableaux, explanatory and cor- 
rective pars graphs are given bilingually in regular order, the 
English being a very free translation of the German. Chap. 
V. treats of ‘The Gospel According to St. Daisenberger,’ 
which is ‘as if the gospel from the stained-glass windows of 
our cathedrals had suddenly taken living bodily shape and 
transacted itself once more before our astonished eyes.’ 
After Chap. VI. (‘Scme General Reflections’) there is a 
most practical appendix, telling the reader ‘ how to get to 
Ober Ammergau,’ with map, itinerary, time card, costs, 
place to buy photographs, etc. The book also contains 
about thirty-five full-page pictures transferred from actual 
photographs of the tableaux, and the actors. These are 
almost as valuable as the teat itself and are intensely inter- 
esting, being clear and full of human interest and life-like 
expression. Altogether the book is of unique and timely 
interest. 





Recent Fiction 

‘THE PHANTOM RICKSHAW’ (the latter term is Anglo-In- 
dian for the Japanese 72-rzkz-sha, or man-power carriage) will 
rank with the best approved ghost-stories. Of the other tales by 
Rudyard Kipling bound up with it, the best and the longest is that 
of ‘ The Man who should be King.’ The story of the two ‘ loaf- 
ers,’ or tramps, as we should call them in America, whose fourteen 
years in British India, since their career in Roberts’s army was 
ended, were spent in ‘doing’ the country (in both senses) on foot, 
as boiler-fitters, engine-drivers, petty contractors, blackmailers of 
small native states, prospectors and bogus newspaper correspond- 
ents, and who at last determined to become kings, is too good not 
to be true—at least in part. After swindling some native ruler, 
they put the proceeds of their industry into Martini rifles and paper 
whirligigs, and make their way into Kaffiristan, where they Rill 
some of the natives, astound the others 4! initiating them into the 
mysteries of Freemasonry, and are made kings and worshipped as 
gods. ‘The Strange Ride of Marrowbie Jukes’ leads him into a 
sort of sand trap, where those who have returned to life after a 
trance are, if we are to trust the story, kept in durance accordin 
to Brahman law. Four tales of child-life follow, the best of whic 
is ‘ The Drums of the Fore and Aft.’ (socts. John W. Lovell 
Co.) 





A NOVEL IN WHICH the coarser springs of human action are 
the theme may succeed, it is well known, in the absence of higher 
recommendation. In ‘The Burnt Million,’ by Mr. James Payn, the 
theme is the foolish will of a millionaire money-lender, and the 
efforts of a supposed consummate rogue—or, as the author thinks 
he would be called in America, ‘a boss scoundrel ’"—to circumvent 
it. The story is put together in a rather slovenly manner, motives 
and incidents being alike improbable. It contains no less than 
half a dozen sudden deaths, three hair breadth escapes, an un- 
necessary dog, a ‘ hunter of the Plains,’ and plots and mysteries in- 
numerable. Yet, despite all these, and the million of money— 
which is not burnt, but only the document which would entitle one 
of the characters to it—the latter half of the book is not the light- 
est reading. The opening chapters are enlivened by two portraits 
from the life—the money-lender Tremenhere, and his client Lord 
Cheribert—who disappear at an early stage of the story. (25 cts. 
Harper & Bros.) : 





THE DRAMA of North and South must have had many epilogues 
like that of ‘ Throckmorton,’ by Molly Elliot Seawell. Gen. Tem- 
ple of Severn Neighborhood was a monster of perfection except . 
when he had the gout, had been famous during the War for going: 
where his command could not follow him (like another Coriolanus), 
and resented with his boot jack his nurse Delilah’s efforts to con- 
vert him to the doctrines of the ‘The Foot-Washin’ Baptisses.’ 
Gen. Temple has a daughter Jacqueline and a daughter-in-law 
Judith, who in succession made havoc with the heart of Major 
George Throckmorton, Virginian born, but loyal to the Union. 
The Major, come back to his house at Millenbeck on a year’s leave, 
fights over his old battles with the General and succumbs to Miss 
Jacqueline’s glances. But that young lady sets her heart on a less 
worthy neighbor, and dies in consequence. Then, after a decent 
interval, the Major finds his true mate in the widow, Judith. 
The pages of ‘ Throckmorton’ are alive with picturesque sketches 
of plantation scenes and manners, its humor is never forced and its 
pathos is not overdone. It is a novel to linger over, and there are 
(50 cts. D. 


passages which will bear reading more than once. 
Appleton & Co.) 
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SOMETHING OF VICTOR HuGO (what he might easily spare), 
a deal of Eugéne Sue, and the feuzi/etons of the Paris penny-pa- 
might furnish forth such another ‘Romance’ as Félix Pyat’s 
* The Rag-Pickers of Paris,’ translated from the French by Benja- 
min R. Tucker. There is a great deal of indignation with matters 
and things in general, much unsavory conversation between Gavard 
and Gripon, a Duke who turns rag-picker and then murderer—all 
the materials for a telling melodrama are here served up in short 
aragraphs and small type. A drama there has been, as we learn 
rom the author’s preface, from which the romance has been made 
as Duval soup is made from Liebig essence. The drama was a 
tremendous success, and the author hopes that the book may also 
be a success. He advertises it as neither Romantic Art nor Nat- 
uralistic Art, but Socialistic Art, and seems to think that in so do- 
ing he proves it better art than either of the other kinds. We 
fail, ourselves, to appreciate its socialism, but can recommend it to 
those who would sup full of horrors. (50 cts. Boston: B. R. 
Tucker.) 





‘A PRANKSOME PAIR’ (the translator’s or the publisher's 
clumsy substitute for the title of Ginisty’s ‘ Un Petit Ménage’ ) re- 
counts the fooleries of a young couple, not satisfied with a hum- 
drum married life and determined on varying it by make-believe 
quarrels, adventures and reconciliations. They at last venture on 
a mock divorce which the wife decides to make real, at least for a 
season. Thetranslator’s ‘ preface’ suggests the presence of impro- 
prieties of a sort not to be found in the book. (Belford & Co.) 
——MAUPASSANT’S ‘Pierre et Jean,’ recently noticed in The 
Critic, is printed in Clara Bell’s translation under the title of ‘ The 
Two Brothers’ in Lovell’s Series of Foreign Literature, the illus- 
trations of the original (French) edition being reproduced. (Socts. 
ie W. Lovell Co.) ——‘ Count’ ZuBor’s ‘ Viera,’ of which we 

ad nothing to say in praise when it appeared from the press of T. 
Y. Crowell Co., has changed publishers without profit, though a 
sketch of the author’s life now precedes the story. (50 cts. Amer- 
ican News Co.) ? 





Minor Notices 


NOT THE LEAST of the merits of Prof. David Masson’s edition 

of the Collected Writings of De Quincey is the excellent classifica- 
tion of allied subjects, and the gathering of these into single vol- 
umes, so that he whose purse, unfortunately, does not warrant the 
purchase of the whole set can yet cheaply obtain his choice. Vol. 
IX., which has a good portrait of David Ricardo, is devoted to 
Political Economy and Politics. Eight pages of preface, lively and 
informing, are contributed by the editor, besides many important 
foot-notes assim. De Quincey criticises Malthus on Population, 
and on the measure of Value, casts most of his knowledge and 
speculation about political economy in the form of six ‘ Dialogues 
of Three Templars,’ in a brief study compares Ricardo and Adam 
Smith, and devotes one hundred and thirty-nine pages to ‘ The 
Logic of Political Economy.’ In ‘The Falsification of English 
History ’ he vigorously thrashes certain clerical historiographers, 
and exploits his favorite thesis, that the English Constitution was in 
great measure gradually evolved in the contest between the dif- 
erent parties in the reign of Charles I. Other interesting papers 
are ‘A Tory’s Account of Toryism, Whiggism and Radicalism,’ ‘On 
the Political Parties of Modern England,’ ‘ California and the Gold- 
Digging Maaia,’ and ‘ Kant’s Idea of a Universal History on a 
Cosmopolitan Plan.’ ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 


LaDy MAGNus's ‘Outlines of Jewish History’ purports to tell 
the history of the Jews from Biblical times to the present day, in a 
form fit for use in schools and homes. The book has presumably 
accomplished its result, as it is now offered to the American public in 
a revised and enlarged edition. Reviewinga period of nearly 2500 
years, the writer has crowded into her narrative all the events and 
—— that go to make up the altogether unique history of her 
people during so many centuries. The work shows conscientious 
and 1 gym study, and the natural sympathy of race; but so 
rapid a survey and so limited a point of view can present little 
more than a statement of compiled and accredited facts, and can 
scarcely be expected to throw any new light upon a subject that 
requires at once freedom and subtlety of treatment, and breadth 
as well as depth of vision. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- 
ciety. -—-THE ‘ EVOLUTION of the University,’ an address deliv- 
ered last year by Geo. E. Howard before the Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, is a rather superficial work, which yet con- 
tains some instructive as well as interesting matter. Prof. Howard 
takes no notice of the schools of Athens and Alexandria, in which 
the higher education originated, but begins his account with the 
founding of the Universities of Paris and Bologna. Passing from 
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there to Oxford and Cambridge, he shows how the development of 
the college system gradually changed the character of the univer- 
sity, a character that has been impressed on American schools. 
The changes now going on in American colleges and universities 
he attributes mainly to German influence, and extols them highly. 
(Lincoln: Alumni Association of the University.) 





AT THE MEETING of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in July, State Superintendent Andrew S. Draper, read an ad- 
dress on the ‘ Origin and Development of the New York Common 
School System,’ which is now published as a pamphlet. Mr. 
Draper begins with a brief account of what the Dutch did for pub- 
lic instruction in New York City during the period of their rule, 
and expresses the opinion that our school system owes more to them 
than to the English. The real beginning of the public schools of 
the State dates, however, from the year 1795, when an act was 
passed providing for the establishment of schools throughout the 
State, to be supported in part by State or municipal taxation and 
in part by fees from the students. This fee system was perpetu- 
ated for a long time, and it is only in quite recent years that the 
schools have become entirely free. Mr. Draper devotes consider- 
able space to the academies and normal schools that have been 
provided for the training of teachers, a matter which he deems of 
the highest importance; and closes his sketch with an account of 
the various associations of teachers that have been formed in the 
State, and of their influence on public instruction. (Albany : State 
Printer.) . 





AS TO NEATNESS of impression and exactness of registering, 
the colored prints of Tenniel’s famous illustrations in the ‘ Nur- 
sery ’ edition of ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ leave nothing to be de- 
sired. The color, however, in but few cases adds to the humor of 
the drawings, though it will undoubtedly make them more popular 
with very young readers. The text has been ‘ adapted ’ by the au- 
thor to the needs of the small public to which the‘ Nursery ‘‘Alice”’ 
is addressed. A very pretty cover, designed by F. Gertrude 
Thomson, binds the new ‘ Alice,’ who will now take her place with 
the oldest favorites of her kind, such as Mother Hubbard and the 
pe patty Jack of the Bean-Stalk. ($1.50. Macmillan 

0.) 





MR. JAMES PAYN makes an excellent impression in his ‘ Notes 
from the Mews,’ paragraphs culled from his contributions to ‘ Our 
Note-Book’ in Zhe Jilustrated London News. These are all that 
a newspaper paragraph should be—short, crisp, telling, and written 
in good English. Though brought out by occurrences of the mo- 
ment, many of them are on subjects of more than passing interest. 
The ‘best hundred books’ discussion is glanced at, apropos of Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘ courage’ in entering into it ; Prof. Mahaffy is taken to 
task anent the false lights he has thrown on the art of conver- 
sation; the extravagance of a men who let themselves be 
buried by the New York Press Club; Zadkiel’s almanack; the 
‘ Whistling Lady,’ and the Queen’s cats are touched upon—lightly. 
On the other hand our author plunges deep into Rabbinical litera- 
ture, the ancient classics and the British poets, and generally comes 
up with the pebble that he dived for—or some other one. (50 cts. 
John W. Lovell Co.) ——MRs. JULIA N. JACKSON’s ‘ Winter Holi- 
day in Summer Lands’ is a sprightly, unpretentious account of a 
run in mid-winter through Cuba and Mexico. It is full of an 
agreeable humor that saves so hackneyed a theme from becoming 
commonplace. The writer has keen eyes, sharp sensibilities, 
shrewd powers of observation, and a pleasant style. The haps 
and mishaps of this little voyage are hardly worth recording, and 
phar linger smilingly inthe memory. ($1.25. A.C. McClurg 

0.) 





‘ LOOKING FURTHER FORWARD,’ by Richard Michaelis, is de- 
signed as an answer to Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward.’ It takes 
up the experience of Julian West after he enters on his duties as 
Professor of History in Shawmut College, and re-introduces Dr. 
Leete and his daughter. The greater part of the book consists of . 
conversations between West and Mr. Forest, his predecessor in the 
professorship, in which Forest shows very plainly that the state of 
society in the year 2000 is anything but the idyllic condition that 
Mr. Bellamy represented. The principal charge that Mr. Michaelis 
brings against ‘nationalism ’ is that it is a system of tyranny, not 
only worse than any recorded in history, but the most outrageous 
and most complete that has ever been conceived; and he ably 
supports this charge. He shows also how corruption would flour- 
ish under such a system, and how those in authority and their fav- 
orites would overdraw the amount of their yearly ‘ credit cards ’ to 
any extent they pleased; and Mr. Forest more than intimates that 
Dr. Leete’s remarkably pleasant life and prosperous circumstances 
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are due to this cause. The author points out, as others have done, 
that ‘ nationalism’ assumes a moral perfection that does not exist 
in human nature, and will not exist in any near future, and shows 
‘the absurdity of supposing that the adoption of communism will 
make all men good. In short, most of the author’s criticisms of 
the ‘national’ system are excellent, though they are not new; but 
when he presents his own remedies for the economic evils of the 
‘time, he is not equally successful. His panacea is voluntary co- 
operation among laborers; but in addition to this, he advocates a 
vast extension of state interference. Thus, he would have the 
‘state own and operate all railroads; he would forbid any man’s 
‘owning more than forty acres of land in the country or more than 
‘one house in the city; and he would tax all large inheritances and 
gifts fifty per cent. It is not in this way that the problems of our 
time will be solved. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED a ‘Summary of the Seventh Annual Re- 
ort of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the State of New York.’ 

t is devoted entirely to a review of the strikes, lockouts and boy- 
‘cotts of the five years 1885-89, giving their causes and results 
-and the costs to both employers and employed. Every endeavor 
has been made to secure accuracy in all statements and statistics, 
the workmen and capitalists of over eleven thousand establishments 
having been applied to for information. The total number of 
‘strikes in the State during the five years is given as 9384; but it 
must be remembered that when a strike affects several establish- 
ments, the difficulty at each establishment is reckoned as a separate 
‘strike. Of the whole number 62 per cent. are represented as suc- 
cessful, and nearly 37 per cent. as unsuccessful, while the remain- 
‘der were pending when the report was made up. An elaborate 
table is given, showing the causes of the various strikes, from which 
it appears that 41 per cent. were due to the question of wages, 
while disputes about hours of labor were the next most fruitful 
cause. The cost to the laborers of the strikes enumerated was 
over $8,000,000, while the gain in wages for the five years was 
over $18,000,000. Commissioner Peck believes that strikes are on 
the whole beneficial to the laborers, not only in raising wages but 
also in securing more favorable arrangements in regard to methods 
of work, hours of labor, etc. He adds, however, that his investi- 
gations show that ‘strikes are only resorted to as the last remedy 
against grievances.’ The whole report will be interesting to those 
concerned in any way with labor disputes. (Albany: State Printer.’) 





‘THE TAKING OF LOUISBURG’ was one of the greatest events 
in American colonial history, and especially in the development of 
New England. _In the series of handy volumes on Decisive Events 
in American History, which Lee & Shepard publish, it well de- 
served a monograph. Mr, Samuel Adams Drake rounds out his 
dozen of books by writing about this great event of 1745. He has 
visited the site of the French city of the lilies, and walked over the 
grass-covered casemates and ruins of the great French fortress on 
the Cape Breton coast. He has also read what the old libraries 
tell of the political and military problems which presented them- 
selves to France and Old and New England in the eighteenth 
century. He tells a spirited story of the war, of the rousing of 
New England, and of her farmer-battalions and fishermen-fleets 
led by Sir William Pepperell, of the siege, and of the moving inci- 
dents of the campaign. In notes, each as rich asa ripe nut, he 
shows us what became of many of the men who before Louisburg 
were unconsciously rye | themselves for later frontier and revo- 
lutionary service, and thus helping to make the United States. A 
chapter of ‘ Afterthoughts’ and an index complete a well-made 
book and a most interesting story. (Socts. Lee & Shepard.) 





Magazine Notes : es 

The English Tilustrated for August has a handsomely illus- 
trated article on the rocky isle of Heligoland just ceded, in ex- 
change for Zanzibar, by England to Germany. Its cliffs and surf 
and fishermen and terraced streets make charming pictures, which 
are very well engraved. An August ramble down the upper 
Thames is illustrated by woodcuts after photographs taken by the 
author, Reginald Blunt, and may serve to introduce American 
tourists to some of the most characteristically English landscape in 
England. ‘Cowes Castle,’ the headquarters of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, is’ written of by Lady Fairlie Cunningham, and is shown 
in its present condition and as it appeared in 1801, the latter pic- 
ture being from a contemporary print. ‘ The Romance of a Grande 
Dame’ describes a strange visit of the Comtesse d’Egmont to the 
old Vidame de Poitiers. ‘The Gift of the Sea’ is a short poem by 
Rudyard Kipling ; ‘ Middle Class Emigration’ is a practical article 
by Howard Hodgkin ; and there is an instalment of ‘ The Glitter- 
ing Plain.’ 
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Apropos of M. Jules Lemaitre, Mr. Brander Matthews gives a 
brilliant little critique of modern criticism in the September Cosmo- 
politan. His subject, he says, is a master of the ‘third kind of 
criticism,’ which abdicates all inherited authority and does not pre- 
tend to scientific exactitude. He is withal a thorough Frenchman 
with none of M. Paul Bourget’s curiosity about foreign literatures. 
He is, as a critic, a nephew of Sainte-Beuve, but ‘ plus fin du siécle.’ 
There are portraits of MM. Lemaitre, Georges Ohnet, Daudet, 
Renan and Zola. Charles Stuart Pratt treats of Oberlander, the 
German humorist, and gives a liberal selection from his queer cari- 
catures, in which the beasts of the field and the menagerie play 
parts never dreamt of by AZsop. There are illustrated articles on 
‘ Transplanted American Beauty,’ ‘The Swedish Military Forces,’ 
and ‘ Diplomatic Life at the Court of Persia,’ and two stories— A 
Successful Man’ and ‘ A Comedy of Courtship.’ Miss Bisland, in 
her trip around the world, reaches Brindisi; and Mr. Henry Clews 
gives the readers of The Cosmopolitan the benefit of his notions as 
to the ‘ Ethics of Wall Street.’ 

Dr. Andrew D. White takes up ‘ The Fall of Man’ in his War- 
fare of Science paper in the September Popular Science Monthly, 
showing how scientific evidence has gradually rolled up, till its 
weight forces the conclusion that man has had no fall from a high 
estate, but that, from low beginnings in the distant past, he has 
been continuously rising. This is one of the strongest papers in 
the series. Prof. Huxley has written a keen and thorough-going 
criticism of the account of Noah's flood from the scientific stand- 
point, under the title of ‘ The Lights of the Church and the Light of 
Science.’ The conclusion of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s ‘Common 
Sense Applied to the Tariff Question’ contains first a strong plea 
for the interests of those concerned with the tariff only as con- 
sumers, whom Mr. Atkinson estimates at eighty per cent. of the 
number engaged in gainful pursuits in the United States. This is 
followed by official estimates and returns, which show that the 
ordinary or peace expenses of the Government could be amply . 
covered by taxing nothing but spirits, beer, tobacco, and sugar. 
An account of the building up and washing away of the narrow 
sandy islands near Sandy Hook, Long Branch, and Cape May, 
illustrating similar action that is going on all along our eastern 
shores, is presented by F. J. H. Merrill. ‘Barrier Beaches of the 
Atlantic Coast ’ is what he calls his paper. 








Our “ Forty Immortals’ 
(The Nation, August 21, 1890.] 

WE ANALYZED, not long since, three books about American 
authors, with the result of discovering that the headquarters of our 
authorship still remains, very much as of old, in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Connecticut. Another way of following up the same 
inquiry is by analyzing the so-called ‘American Academy,’ devised 
by the New York Crz¢zc, and consisting originally of ‘forty immor- 
tals ’"—to adopt the ambitious French phrase—selected by a constit- 
uency of about 130 voters from ago | the readers of that weekly. 
This balloting took place in 1884, and the result certainly showed 
a rather miscellaneous and haphazard selection, the eminent his- 
torian, Francis Parkman, standing at the bottom of the list of forty, 
with nominees like Charles A. Dana and D. G. Mitchell far above 
him. This was not altogether strange, for of course every such 
ballot must vary with the personal equation of the newspaper call- 
ing for it. If the call had proceeded from the New York J/adepen- 
dent, for instance, it is quite certain that the Rev. Dr. Storrs would 
have found a place among the ‘immortals’; the readers of the 
Boston Literary World would have been very likely to substi- 
tute the present editor of The Atlantic Monthly for the editor of 
the New York Suz; while the constituency of the Chicago America 
would have been pretty sure to claim places for Gen. Lew Wallace 
and Maurice Thompson, neither of whom seems to have received 
a single vote from the electors commissioned by The Critic.* Nev- 
ertheless, the outcome was, after all, a more reasonable list than 
might have been predicted, and probably better than would have 
been brought together by Presidential nomination, Congressional 
committee, or popular election. In creating the National Academy 
of Science, it will be remembered, there was a good deal of miscel- 
laneousness in the original membership; and it has required a 
adual elimination through years, by death or otherwise, of the 
fon desirable material, to produce the present picked body. This 
was a difficult process to carry on even in pure science, but it is 
obviously harder in literature, where the standards of merit are less 
easily determined. It is a noticeable fact that a similar process of 
substitution has already begun in Zhe Critic's ‘Academy’; and 
the choice by the ‘immortals’ themselves of nine new mem- 
bers shows on the whole more maturity of selection than was seen 


* Each of these gentlemen received one vote, if not more.—Eps, Critic. 
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in the original list. The men thus chosen are the following, in the 
order given: R. W. Gilder, Phillips Brooks, C. E. Norton, F. J. 
Child, F. R. Stockton, H. C. Lea, A. D. White, H. H. Furness, and 
Joel Chandler Harris. 

All this may seem to the public, as it very likely does to the par- 
ticipants, to be rather in the nature of a joke. Yet it has a certain 
interest, as had the three books of biography just mentioned, in 
the light it throws on the geographical distribution of those who 
are, or purport to be, our leading authors. An analysis of the final 
list of forty, viewed in respect to habitat, shows the following re- 
sults :— Massachusetts: Aldrich, Brooks, Cable, Child, Fiske, Froth- 
ingham, Hale, Higginson, Holmes, Howells, Lowell, Norton, Park- 
man, Whittier (14). Mew York: Burroughs, Curtis, Dana, Gil- 
der, Hawthorne, Stedman, Stoddard, Tyler, White (9). Connectz- 
cut ; Clemens, Fisher, Lathrop, Mitchell, Porter, Warner, Whitney 
(7). New Jersey : Stockton, Whitman (2). Pennsylvania: Fur- 
ness, Lea (2). England: Harte, James (2). Déstrict of Col- 
umbia: Bancroft (1). Michigan: Winchell (1). Georgia: Har- 
ris (1). Jtaly: Story (1). ia now, we make inquiry as to the 
birthplaces of these forty selected authors, we find the same result 
established—New England having a very marked majority, and 
Massachusetts alone affording nearly half. The analysis is as fol- 
lows: Massachusetts : Bancroft, Brooks, Child, Fisher, Frothing- 
ham, Hale, Hawthorne, Higginson, Holmes, Lowell, Norton, Park- 
man, Stoddard, Story, Warner, Whittier, Whitney (17). Mew 
York: Burroughs, Harte, James, Whitman, Winchell, White (6). 
Connecticut : Fiske, Mitchell, Porter, Stedman, Tyler (5). Penn- 
sylvania : Furness, Lea, Stockton (3). Mew Hampshire: Al- 
drich, Dana (2). Rhode Island: Curtis (1). Mew Jersey: Gilder 
(1). Georgia: Harris (1). Louisiana: Cable (1). Ohio: How- 
ells (1). Mdssour?: Clemens (1). Hawaztan Islands: Lathrop 
(1). How far this precedence extends also to weight of metal 
must be left to the judgment of each reader. New England and 
New York, it seems, still furnish the bulk of the recognized au- 
thors of the nation, although Dr. Eggleston, in his ‘History of the 
-United States and its People’ (p. 381), mentions it as the leading 
characteristic of the ‘ present school of writers’ in this country that 
they ‘ are not chiefly a group of men about New York or Boston.’ 
As a matter of fact, this group predominates as distinctly as ever, 
so far as is indicated by these forty so-called ‘immortals.’ It is, 
indeed, rather remarkable to see how well even Harvard Univer- 
sity holds its own; ten of the fourteen Massachusetts residents be- 
ing Harvard graduates, together with four others (Messrs. Bancroft, 
Story, Dana, and Furness), making in all fourteen out of the forty. 
In one respect at least this American imitation has the advantage 
of its French prototype, inasmuch as its candidates are not ex- 
pected to go about, hat in hand, and beg for ballots. It seems a 
pity that another innovation should not be introduced, and that 
women as well as men should not be admitted to so much of liter- 
ary immortality as can be guaranteed by a vote taken through the 
post-office. 


And Now for “ Twenty Jmmortelles” 
YIELDING to an apparently general desire on the part of 


our readers, which has found expression many times in pri- © 


vate letters addressed to the editors, as well as in the print- 
ed comments on our Academy composed exclusively of men, 
we take pleasure in hereby throwing open the polls 
again, this time for the election of an Academy to be com- 
posed of the twenty writers whom our readers deem the truest 
representatives of what is best in cultivated American woman- 
hood. Voters should be careful not to put more than twenty 
names upon their lists, and to write only on one side of the 
paper. Every list must contain the writer’s name and ad- 
dress, though these will not be published. If the balloting 
proceeds as briskly as we expect it to, the result will be an- 
nounced in Zhe Critic of Oct. 25. 


Inscription for a Memorial Bust of Fielding 
[The Atlantic Monthly, August, 1890.] 
HE looked on naked Nature unashamed, 
And saw the Sphinx, now bestial, now divine, 
In change and rechange ; he nor praised nor blamed, 
But drew her as he saw with fearless line. 
Did he good service? God must judge, not we; 
Manly he was, and generous and sincere; 
English in all, of genius blithely free : 
Who loves a Man may see his image here. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
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Walter Howe 


WHAT MAKES it possible for a literary journal to call attention 
to the death of Walter Howe by drowning at Newport on the 22d 
inst. is the fact that, in February last, he brought out a book, his 
publishers being the Messrs. Putnam. ‘The Garden as Considered 
in Literature by Certain Polite Writers,’ noticed in The Critic of 
May 3, is one of the daintiest volumes in the dainty series of Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets. The little book has a portrait of William Kent, 
‘the father of modern gardening,’ and an introduction from the 
editor’s pen; and the ‘ polite writers’ from whose works it is made 
up are, among others, the older and the younger Pliny, Bacon, Sir 
William Temple, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Goldsmith, Wal- 
pole and Evelyn. Mr. Howe’s introduction revealed not only a 
wide acquaintance with the literature of his subject, but a fine, 
discriminating taste in all that pertains to the ornamentation of 
parks and private grounds, and provoked in the New Yorker who 
read it a feeling of regret that the author was not a member of our 
Park Board, instead of an Aqueduct Commissioner. For some 
time Mr. Howe had been a special partner of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Although he occasionally made use of his pen, his life- 
work lay in other than literary lines. He was a lawyer by profes- 
sion, and for several years was a member of the Legislature, where 
he was associated with Mr. Theodore Roosevelt in effecting various 
reforms in our city government. He was an active member of the 
Century and Union League Clubs, among others, and of the Bar 
Association and New England Society. A Republican in politics, 
he was never a partisan, and his activity in public life was due 
solely to a sense of civic duty. It is not too much to say that his 
death at the early age of forty-one is a severe blow to the city in 
which he declared himself proud to have been born. 


Frederic Henry Hedge 


THE REV. FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE, D.D., LL.D., for many 
years Professor of the German Language and Literature at Harvard 
University, died on the 21st inst. at Cambridge, Mass., where, on Dec. 
12, 1805 he had been born. For many years his name had stood at the 
head of the list of officers at the University, by reason of college seni- 
ority. Toa former generation of Cambridgeans the face of his father, 
Prof. Levi Hedge, author of a noted System of Logic (1818) was 
equally well-known. At the age of thirteen Dr. Hedge accompanied 
George Bancroft to Europe, and five years’ study in Hanover and 
Saxony laid deep the foundations of his knowledge of the Ger- 
mantongue. He returned to Cambridge in 1823 and graduated at 
Harvard in 1825. He was the poet of his class, whose sole surviv- 
ing member is now Mr. Francis Oliver Dorr, of Troy, N. Y. 
He was graduated from the Divinity School in 1828; was or- 
dained in West Cambridge (now Arlington) in 1829; in 1835 he 
took charge of the Independent Congregational Church at Bangor, 
Me.; in 1850 was called to the Westminster Church at Providence, 
R. I., and in 1856 went to Brookline, Mass. He was teacher of 
Ecclesiastical History at the University Divinity School from 1857 
to 1877, and held the Professorship of German from 1872 to 1881. 
His publications include ‘The Prose Writers of Germany (1848, 
Porter & Coates), ‘Christian Liturgy for the Use of the Church” 
(1853), ‘Reason in Religion’ (1865), ‘The Primeval World of 
Hebrew Tradition’ (1870), ‘The Ways of the Spirit, and Other 
Essays ’ (1877), ‘Atheism in Philosophy and Other Essays’ (1884), 
‘Hours with German Classics ’ (1886), ‘ Martin Luther and Other 
Essays’ (1888), and ‘ Metrical Translations [from the German] and 
Poems’ (1888, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), produced in collaboration 
with Mrs. A. L. Wister (#ée Furness), the popular translator of 
German novels. Roberts Bros. are the publishers of all but the 
first and last of these works. For some years, beginning about 
1857, he edited The Christian Examiner. In Dr. Schaff's ‘En- 
cyclopedia of Living Divines’ we find, between quotation marks, 
this reference to his theological opinions :—‘As a preacher he is 
connected with the Unitarian communion into which he was born, 
attached to it rather by the absence in that body of any compulsory 
creed, than by sympathy with its distinctive doctrine. His view of 
Christ is essentially that of the two natures, as defined by the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (A. D. 451).’ He was for some time President of 
the American Unitarian Association. His various writings were 
distinguished for their ripeness of thought, breadth of scholarship 
and transparent clearness of style. Dr. Hedge, we may perhaps 
be permitted to say, was long an appreciative reader of Zhe Critic, 
which he pronounced ‘the most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, 
the ablest critical journal in the land.’ His closing years were 
singularly peaceful and happy. We quote the following from the 
Boston Evening Transcript :— 

Dr. Hedge’s extraordinary memory was a source of great comfort to 
him since he had not been able to read, or to hear reading long ata 
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tine. He could read to himself, from memory, repeating long passages 
from favorite authors and reciting from the translations he had made 
from the German. The quality of his mind was always of singular com- 
pleteness, and in failing health he found pleasure in intellectual mem- 
ories. His self-possession, his poise and calm, were remarked, even 
in these later days. As long as possible he was glad to welcome his 
friends, About a year ago he was made happy by a visit from Dr. Fur- 
ness of Philadelphia, who is the ‘old man beautiful’ to all who know 
him. A full-length portrait of Dr. Hedge hangs in one of the rooms of 
old University Hall at Cambridge, painted by Miss Caroline Cranch, 
daughter of his longtime neighbor and friend, the poet Christopher P. 
Cranch. It shows the fine presence of the honored minister most ad- 
mirably. 

The eulogy of Dr. Hedge must be the praise of the high moral, intel- 
lectual and liberal life of half a century in New England. All the best 
results to our progress which have come from the fervor for thought of 
that band of enthusiasts who used to meet with Dr. Channing and ral- 
lied about Emerson—a fervor that lasted in a long life of fine usefulness 
—these are all to be counted, as with sadness and affection his old 
friends pay their last tributes to the dead. 





Damien, Stevenson and Dr. Hyde. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I rise to be counted. When the tellers have reported to the 
Chair, it will be found that the number of those who do not take 
Mr. Stevenson’s view of the Damien matter is at least one hundred 

r cent. greater than you say it is in The Crtic of Aug. 23. It 

appened that, at the time that Stevenson’s diatribe appeared, I 
had a correspondent at Honolulu, a gentleman who had visited all 
parts of the world; had been accustomed to mingle with men and 
to judge of them; a gentleman who had no sympathy with the 
particular religious body to which Dr. Hyde acknowledges alle- 

iance, and a gentleman who had peculiarly good opportunities for 
nowing the facts in regard to this case. I happen not to belong 
to Dr. Hyde’s religious body. 

The subject is far too gross to be discussed in your columns ; 
and I will only say that my correspondent assures me that, as a re- 
sult of investigation by unbiassed scientific men and others, it is as 
certain as anything based upon ‘evidence can be, that all that Dr. 
Hyde said was true, and that his statements were under the truth. 
In Honolulu, Stevenson’s production was looked upon as that of a 
man who saw a good opportunity to make a sensation, and who 
made it without regard to consequences. There, his words had no 
effect ‘except to raise a newspaper row.’ Let us be just ; let us be 
honorable ; let us not be moved by the rhetoric of a trained writer. 
I believe in fair-play. ARTHUR GILMAN. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Aug. 23, 1890. 





The Lounger 


I AM AFRAID my friend Pitticus is not a ‘ born writer,’ though he 
lives by the sweat of his brow. I dropped in upon him this summer 
at his country home, and although I unconsciously intruded upon 
his working hours, he was evidently glad of an excuse to lay down 
his pen and take me out for a stroll through the garden. When 
I suggested that his time was valuable, he insisted on my seeing 
his verbena beds; when I said that I could really trespass no longer 
upon his working hours, he pointed out the beauty of a hedge of holly- 
hocks that was blossoming for the first time this season. ‘It is too 
warm a day to work,’ said he, ‘and I don’t believe it was ever in- 
tended that a man should slave at his desk with Nature in so se- 
ductive a mood as this. No,I will loaf to-day and work harder 
when a cool day comes.’ Last Saturday, you remember, was as 
cool as a day in October, so I said to myself, as I walked briskly 
past the home of Pitticus : ‘I will not disturb my friend to-day, for 
as it isso cool he will be working with might and main.’ But I 
had not gone far when I heard his voice calling my name. ‘Come 
back, come back,’ he cried; ‘I have a roaring fire on my library 
hearth—it is the first of the season, and you must enjoy it with 
me. 





So I RETURNED, and sat down in a great leather-covered chair 
before the wood fire on the library hearth. Pitticus sat on the 
other side of the fireplace in an equally comfortable chair, and be- 
gan tinkering at the logs. ‘I suppose you have done an enormous 
amount of work this morning,’ said 1; ‘you remember what you 
said about working on cool days.’ Pitticus hit the back-log a smart 
blow with the tongs. ‘I know 1 madesome such foolish speech as 
that,’ he replied, ‘but how can a man work in a room with the first 
wood fire of the season crackling on his hearth? It is impossible. 
To begin with, the fire needs constant attention ; and then again, it 
is such company! A man can’t work with the most congenial 
companion by his side. Every flash of the flames, every snap of a 
twig is a suggestion. The warmth says: “ Come closer and I will 
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embrace you,” and the red coals say: “ Read me if you would read 
an entertaining tale.” So I draw closer to the flame, and gaze into 
the coals, while the ink dries on my pen and the wind blows my 
papers about the room. But there -is inspiration in the fire that 
will make itself felt some evening when it is too cool to sit on the 
piazza and too warm to light the fire: then I will have no distrac- 
tions, but will be able to grind out copy at the rate of.three thou- 
sand words an hour.’ 





I SPOKE WORDS of wisdom to Pitticus, and told him that he 
was wasting precious time; but he only smiled a pitying smile, 
and reminded me that he was a writer of books, and not, like me, 
an editor-ridden journalist. 





AMONG THE THINGS saved from the rubbish when the home 
of the late Henry Ward Beecher was broken up at his death were 
two leather-bound books in which he had kept his farm accounts. 
They cover a long period of time, and in them are to be found the 
record of his gains and losses as an experimental farmer. The ac- 
counts were carefully but not neatly kept; and right in among the 
tables of dollars and cents, corn and potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
etc., will be found descriptions of flowers or trees. In one instance 
several pages are given up to lamenting the death of his farmer. 
It is a pity that there is so little of this running comment. A 
little more and we should have had the material for a charming 
little book; but as it stands, it is entirely too fragmentary for the 
dignity of print. It is, however, very characteristic of Mr. Beecher 
and must be highly prized by his widow, who luckily rescued it 
from the ragman’s cart. How mucha man whose life was as busy 
as Mr. Beecher’s, and who lived so entirely among his fellowmen 
during the greater part of the year, must have enjoyed the days he 
spent in the country! There was never a man who found more 
pleasure in a daisy or a dandelion, yet where could you find one 
more absolutely engrossed in his work among men than he? 





Dr. HOWARD CROsBY is another such, in this respect. He is 
not only busily engaged throughout the winter in his church du- 
ties, but he takes an active part in solving all the practical prob- 
lems of the day, and never has a minute except at his meals whem 
he is not intensely occupied. In the summer, at Pine Hill in the 
Catskills, he renews his youth in climbing the mountains and fol- 
lowing up the course of streams. He has a genius for findin 
springs, and will discover them on mountain-tops where old 
mountaineers declare that none exist. Everything about his little 
farm is of consuming interest: the grass, the vegetables, the cow 
and the chickens for a while supplant high license and the West- 
minster Catechism in his thought, though of an evening, if you 
wish to discuss those questions to the music of the babbling brook: 
that runs before his cottage door, he is as alert and interested as 
in midwinter. Then there was Horace Greeley at his Chappaqua 
farm ; and coming down to date again, we have Charles A. Dana 
at Dosoris Island. Mr. Dana would rather discuss bulbs than 
— with you any day ; and he would have to be an experienced 
armer who should give the editor of the Sw# any points on the ro- 
tation of crops. 





THE ALWAYS DELIGHTFUL English edition of La Couturidre 
contains in the current number an ambiguous oracle, whispered as 
it were in a pause of its prattle about ‘ cloacks’ and ‘ plates,’ which 
we transcribe verbally and literally :— 


The very travelling America has admitted the plan of adopting trousers: 

and forsake the skirt. Here some have much laughed and made fun of. 
However, the idea has grown and made a long way for there is at New 
York a group of charming and young ladies most rich and elegant who 
keep that up. Only misses and Jadies have not fallen in the exagera- 
tion that we believe ; they will not oblige us to become androgynus, 
They are not willing that we leave our graces or charm so as tu cut our 
hair and so become missed boys; we shall remain thorough women but 
a special costume is looked for travelling, irunting, racing,—so as the 
amazone has been created exclusively for riding; the base of that cos- 
tume will naturally be the trousers; but which one. Will it be short: 
held in gaiters with a small skirt like certain hunting fitting? . . . 
Will they be inspired from the oriental puffing trousers who are more 
full and more discret than our present skirts? That is the question. 
I thought I should not leave unknown the revolution they are doing” 
above the ocean. Let us not be ignorant of the symptoms. When the 
moment will come the french dressmaker will be as uswal at the heighth 
of the circumstances. 
The ‘ missed boy,’ alas, is always with us; but although we have 
been ‘trunting,’ as La Couturzére would say, with assiduity, we 
have hitherto failed to discover any ‘symptoms’ of the alleged 
new fashion. Trousers ‘who’ are so ‘discret’ as to elude obser- 
vation will scarcely ‘do’ much of a revolution, I think. 
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THE HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN deplores the thirst for no- 
toriety which seems to be undermining the very bases of society. 
‘Serious and sustained effort in literature and other departments of 
intellectual activity has become almost impossible, he thinks, as a 
consequence of the popular rage for attention. I wonder what 
Mr. Chamberlain will say to the following letter received the other 
day by a clippings bureau in this city :— 

Her Majesty's SHIP THRUSH, \ 
HA.irax, N.S., Aug. 18, 1890. 

S1r:—I shall be obliged if you will send me press cuttings from United 
‘States and Canadian papers relative to Prince George of Wales and to 
tthe Thrush, addressing them to Surgeon W. E. Home, Royal Navy, 
Her Majesty's Ship Thrush, Halifax, N.S. I should like to have any 
“you can get from the 20th July onward. I have the honor to be, etc., 

MR. PAUL MOEHRING. W. E. Home. 

Prince George, by the way, is the young gentleman who, when 
the man-of-war on which he and his elder brother were travel- 
ding came into port after a long cruise, is said to have called upon 
Albert Victor to get out his fiddle ‘and play “God save your 
Grandmother.” ’ 





Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON was born on Sept. 18, 1709, and died on 
Dec. 13, 1784. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was born on Aug. 29, 
1809, and until Dec. 13, 1884, often amused himself in his leisure 
moments by looking in his Boswell to see what the Great Cham of 
Literature was doing, at the same age, just one hundred years be- 
fore. He is now six years older (as ages are usually reckoned) 
than Dr. Johnson was when he died; but he himself is one of 
‘those fortunates of whom he has said that ‘ it is better to be seventy 
‘years young than forty years old.’ The Autocrat was eighty-one 
‘years! young’ yesterday (Friday). May helive to be a thousand ! 





The Office of Literary Critic 
[The Boston Herald] 


Mr. HOWELLS, in the August HarZer’s, makes a wholesale on- 
slaught upon the literary critic, especially the anonymous critic of 
the newspapers, and says plainly that he is bad mannered and in- 
competent, and a nuisance to literature. He would compel him to 
‘sign his name to his critical work, and to remember that the most 
he can do is to appreciate literature, not to create it or direct it. 
Mr. Howells himself occupies the position of literary critic, and 
when he was editor of Zhe Atlantic was constantly expressing his 
judgment upon living authors from behind the veil. He knows 
what it is to cut and slash into other men’s work, and since he has 
become an author he understands how the author himself feels 
when a critic has played the mischief with him. He is now hold- 
ing the office of a personal critic of literature, and with a large por- 
tion of his literary comments we gladly agree. He is delicately 
appreciative of good work, and can say the right thing about the 
books which come within the range of his critical power, but, much 
as he has written about literary criticism, we fear that in some 
— he hardly understands its office. His latest critical essay 

eads one to this conclusion. He demands chiefly the creative and ¢ 
a functions in the reviewer, but insists that he shall dis- 
charge these functions under conditions which restrict the freedom 
of his opinion. He is out of all patience with the anonymous critic, 
and thinks that he has no place in letters. This is evidence that 
Mr. Howells fails to discern the conditions on which the best criti- 
<al work must be done. We have in literary papers both signed 
and unsigned critical articles, but in dealing with current literature 
it is next to impossible to obtain candid and thorough criticism from 
persons who sign their names to their contributions. An instance 
of this is seen in the two principal literary journals in England, 
The Atheneum and The Academy. The Atheneum takes the 
lead and carries most weight, because its writers, though not more 
able than those in The Academy, are able to speak with definite- 
ness and precision, without fear of giving personal offence. In 
The Academy the writers are often eminent persons whose names 
give a certain weight to their opinions, but the critical value of their 
work is inferior to that of The Atheneum. 

In this country, which Mr. Howells has more definitely in mind, 
‘we have not more than half a dozen daily or weekly journals whose 
critical judgments of current literature carry weight and count for 
more than book advertising. This is the opinion of publishers re- 
‘garding our critical work, and also the opinion of those who follow 
‘our literary development with interest. Literary criticism in the 
United States was never at so low anebb. Mr. Howells is justified 
in what he says of the anonymous American critic. He is dreadful 
in his blunders, in his bad manners, and in the venom which is too 
often characteristic of his work. This is due to the fact that but 
little attention is paid to critical writing. It is thrown out of the 
magazines; it has a precarious existence in the weekly papers; it 
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lacks authority in the purely literary journals, and very few of the 
principal dailies employ critical writers who are competent for their 
task. This tells against a present condition rather than against 
the character of the anonymous critic. Good critical work is as 
much needed as it ever was, and it is as thoroughly ent 
wherever it can be found. There are reviews and special criticisms 
in our best newspapers which would not do discredit to the late 
Sainte-Beuve or to the late Matthew Arnold or to the author of the 
‘Journal Intime,’ and these critical papers are usually unsigned and 
represent the best critical writing in the country. Every one knows 
where to look for the criticism of an important book, and, though 
the name of the writer is not signed to it, it is not difficult to find 
out who wrote it. At the same time, the fact that the name is not 
given allows the writer a freedom in the expression of his opinion, 
and se upon him an impersonal responsibility that could not be 
had by one who signed his name to his work. The editor of The 
Nineteenth Century has attempted to use prominent authors and 
persons as critics of current books, and the result is a painful fail- 
ure. The great names say the good things and indulge in common- 
places, and their criticism is valueless. Even Mr. Gladstone shows 
up badly in this line of work. 

The ablest critical writing in the English language is found in 
the London Sfectator, and, though it is understood that this work 
is principally done by two or three men, it has been successful 
largely because Mr. Hutton and his associates have refrained from 
putting their names to their work. Mr. Howells himself is an in- 
stance of the failure of personal critical writing to meet the condi- 
tions of good criticism. He has lost his temper quite perceptibly 
again and again since he took charge of the ‘Editor’s Study,’ be- 
cause he has attempted to make his notions of what literature ought 
to be in his special lines of imaginative work, the standard by 
which all literary productions should be judged. Mr. Howells is a 
delightful writer, clear, delicate, discriminating, and, within limits, 
an excellent critic, but in setting himself up as a literary Rhada- 
manthus, he has imposed critical standards, which are good only 
for certain kinds of writing, upon the general public, as if they were 
of universal application. If he had kept to the simple office of a 
literary critic, judging literature according to the general principles 
which govern good work and in conformity to the plan and purpose 
which each writer had in view, he would not have shown his lack 
of the critical instinct in such unsatisfactory writing as is found in 
the August Harfer's. The literary critic might not be able to 
write a novel like Mr. James or Mr. Howells, but he ought to be 
able to give both of these writers points for the improvement of 
their work. It is the office of such a critic, not to judge new works 
by conventional standards, but to enter into their aim and to say 
whether they accomplish what the author set out to do. The 
candid judgment of important books is of great value both to 
authors and to readers. Mr. Howells quotes Canon Farrar as say- 
ing that he never had profited by reading what the critics said 
about him, but if he had profited by their censures of his literary 
methods, he might have been admitted to-day into the front rank 
of English authors, which the late Mr. Arnold declared had been 
closed to him because he had never learned how to profit by criti- 
cism. Mr. Howells is himself too good a writer, and is too success- 
ful in his chosen lines of work, to be led into the semi- personal’ 
bandying of terms which disfigures his essay. His censure of our 
critical work is deserved, but it is not to be improved by the method 
which he suggests. 





A Lecture in Defence of Lectures 
(The Pall Mali Budget, August 7.] 


PROF. MAX MULLER delivered the inaugural address at the 
opening of the University Extension Lectures, at Oxford, this week. 
In spite of the popularity of the Extension Lectures there are 
some who hold that lectures are a mere survival of the Middle 
Ages, and that books and books alone are sufficient to the intel- 
lectual needs of the present day. It is against such attacks that 
Professor Max Miiller has defended lecturing. Some extracts from 
his address follow. Having commented upon the inordinate length 
of lectures—which ought not to last more than three-quarters of an 
hour—Professor Max Miiller went on to discuss audiences. 

‘Our audiences are generally too large, or, I should rather say, 
they are too mixed. This is a very serious drawback, particularly 
from the lecturer’s point of view. If we aim at one target we may 
possibly hit it; if we have to aim at two or three or four, we are 
almost sure to miss them all.. Here also I speak feelingly. It 
might be supposed that, in a university which is pirnoamer. by a 
matriculation examination, this difficulty did not exist. But it does 
exist. We have in Oxford the ablest and best-taught young men, 
who need not fear comparison with the first-class men of any other 
country. But we have also a very large number of students to 
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‘whom real academic teaching can be of no use whatever. [ shall 
give you one instance of what happened to me—not at Oxford, for 
one ought not to tell tales out of school—but at the Royal Institu- 
tion in London. The audience there is certainly the most enlight- 
ened, the most brilliant, the most learned and critical audience one 
has to face anywhere in the world—but it is mixed. Years ago, 
when it was still necessary to prove that Hebrew was not the 
primitive language of all mankind, I had devoted a whole lecture 
to showing the impossibility of this opinion. I explained how it 
arose, and I placed before my audience a complete genealogical 
tree of the Aryan and Semitic languages, where everybody could 
see with his own eyes the place which Hebrew really holds in the 
historical pedigree of human speech. After the lecture was over, 
one of my audience came up to me to shake hands and thank me 
for having shown so clearly how all languages, including Sanskrit 
and English, were derived from Hebrew, the language spoken in 
Paradise by Adam and Eve. 

‘Imagine my consternation! I well remember how I went to 
Faraday, who had listened to my lecture, and told him that after 
that it really was no use lecturing any more. He smiled, and with a 
twinkle in his dark eyes, he said :—‘ You need not complain. I 
have been lecturing in this Institution for many years, and over and 
over again, after I have explained and shown before their very eyes 
how water consists of hydrogen and oxygen, some stately dowager 
will march up to me after the lecture and say in a confidential 
whisper, ‘Now, Mr. Faraday, you don’t really mean to say that 
this water here in your tumbler is nothing but hydrogen and oxy- 
gen?’ Go on lecturing,” he said, “ something will always stick.” 
I believe Faraday was right. Something will always stick, and 
light will sometimes spring from the very densest confusion of 
thought in which a pupil leaves the lecture-room. ee 

‘It has been said that, when there is a really good book, it is bet- 
ter to read that book than to attend a course of lectures. This 
‘sounds very plausible, no doubt. * The best books on any subject 
must contain more valuable and more trustworthy information than 
an possibly be claimed by each of the ninety-nine professors who 
Jecture on the same subject. But supposing that there is such a best 
book—one of those mythical Hundred Best Books of which we have 
heard so much of late—that book may be a monument of industry, a 
storehouse of learning, a perfect work of genius; but is it the best 
‘book, therefore, for the purposes of teaching ? 

It is by no means necessary that every lecturer should be an 
original genius, a great discoverer, or an eloquent orator. What is 
necessary is that he should be an honest man, a man who has 
acquired his knowledge by patient study, who has made it entirely 
his own, and who feels so perfectly at home in his own subject that 
he is willing to answer any reasonable questions that may be ad- 
dressed to him, without being ashamed to say occasionally, ‘I 
don’t know.’ That kind of lecturer does not simply teach facts; 
his object is to teach how to master the facts, hoW to arrange, how 
to digest, how to remember them. He knows his own struggles in 
acquiring knowledge, and he fights, as it were, his own battles over 
once more before the eyes of his pupils. If he has faith in what he 
teaches, his voice appeals more powerfully to our imagination than 
asilent page. No italics, no signs of exclamation, can equal in 
impressiveness the natural emphasis of conviction that issues at 
times, like an electric current, from the voice of a teacher, or even 
of the most unimpassioned preacher. 

‘And as to our annual gatherings here at Oxford, though they 
have been called mere picnics, we know that they are more than 
that, and that they have borne good fruit. They are no doubt in- 
tended as a mixture of what is sweet and what is useful. A fort- 
night or a month spent at Oxford at the best time of the year 
is certainly delightful, and it is meant to be so. But I believe 
it is also a lesson, and it may be a very important lesson. The 
mere sight of our venerable and beautiful University, so full of 
historical memories, wherever you look, must leave on those who 
come to visit us an impression of reverence for what is old and of 
sympathy for what is young. Ruins are very eloquent, but Oxford 
is not all ruins. You all know the story of the young American 
lady who was lost in admiration in the cloisters of Magdalen Col- 
lege. Suddenly a window was opened, and a young man looked 
out. “Oh, my!” she exclaimed, “are these ruins inhabited?” 
Yes, they are inhabited; these old ruins of ours are full of young 
life. I remember many years ago another visitor at Oxford, Fred- 
erick William IV., the King of Prussia. He also was lost in ad- 
miration of our ruins. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said, when he left us, 
“ Oxford is a wonderful place ; everything old in it is young, every- 
thing young is old.” In these few words you have the whole secret 
of the political and social life of England—reverence of the past, 
faith in the future. And here is a lesson which Oxford can teach 
and does teach without any lecturer and without any book.’ 

[The lecture is printed in full in the August Mew Review.] 
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Cardinal Newman 
(The Athenaeum, August 16, 1890.] 
‘In the grave, whither thou goest.” 
O WEARY Champion of the Cross, lie still : 
Sleep thou at length the all-embracing sleep: 
Long was thy sowing day, rest now and reap: 
Thy fast was long, feast now thy spirits fill. 
Yea, take thy fill of love, because thy will 
Chose love not in the shallows but the deep : 
Thy tides were springtides, set against the neap 
Of calmer souls: thy flood sxtvcul tale rill. 
Now night has come to thee—please God, of rest : 
So some time must it come to every man ; 
To first and last, where many last are first. 
Now fixed and finished thine eternal plan, 
Thy best has done its best, thy worst its worst : 
Thy best its best, please God, thy best its best. 
CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 
PEACE to the virgin heart, the crystal brain! 
Peace for one hour through all the camps of thought ! 
Our subtlest mind has rent the veil of pain, 
Has found the truth he sought. 


Who knows what page those new-born eyes have read ? 
If this set creed, or that, or none be best P— 
Let no strife jar above this sacred head ; 
Peace for a saint at rest ! 
EDMUND GOSSE. 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes 

THE editor of Ze Portfolio has a short article on ‘ Constable’s 
Sketches’ in the August number, which is acceptably illustrated 
with photographic reproductions of sketches of ‘ Abingdon,’‘A 
Windmill’ and ‘St. Mary’s Church, Colchester,’ in chalk, and of 
‘ A View on the Stour’ and ‘ Buildings and Trees’ in wash. The 
essay is mainly an attempt at classification. The frontispiece of 
the number is a clever etching by H. Manesse of ‘A Dutch In- 
terior,’ by Peter de Hooghe, in the Peel collection at the British 
National Gallery. Another good etching is ‘ The Hills of Morven,’ 
by Colin Hunter, illustrating an article on ‘The West Coast of 
Scotland’ by Alfred J. Church, which is further illustrated by pro- 
cess reproductions of drawings by Pennell and Hunter of the 
river-like Lock Fyne, Duntulm Castle, Tarbert, and the island of 
Kerrera. Mr. Pennell still accompanies Mr. Justin McCarthy in 
his strolls between Charing Cross and St. Paul’s, and gives us sev- 
eral views in the Strand, including one etching. Mr. McCarthy’s 
talk winds up with a characteristic anecdote of Thackeray. 


—lIn the September Magazine of Art, current art at the Gros- 
venor Gallery is illustrated by a clever woodcut of T. Graham's 
— ‘ The Last Boat,’ and a process reproduction of Mrs. Adrian 

tokes’s ‘ Light of Light ’—a new and striking conception of the 
Madonna. An excellent full-page wood-cut portrait of the artist 
Orchardson, by himself, is also included. F. Mabel Robinson 
writes of Francis I. as an art patron, and gives a view of the Pal- 
ace of Chambord. Cosmo Monkhouse reports, in verse, a lecture 


“delivered ‘ At the Academy’ by a heavy-weight critic to an artist 


who is evidently no adept at making enemies. The two are pic- 
tured for us by Harry Furniss. Aimé Morot and Ernest Hébert 
are represented—the former by a portrait, the latter by a fine 
wood-engraving of his‘ Aux Héros sans Gloire’—in Claude Phil- 
lips’s article on ‘The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculpture.’ 
George du Maurier talks on book illustrating—‘from the serious 
artist’s point of view.’ He thinks that the illustrator exists for the 
benefit of those good people who are incapable of ‘ visualizing what 
they read,’ and cites as examples of the best modern illustration 
Menzel's cuts in the Life of Frederick the Great. Mr. Charles 
Herbert Moore’s bo0k on Gothic architecture is criticised by R. 
Phené Spiers; and there is an illustrated article on Stonyhurst © 
College by Percy Fitzgerald. 





Current Criticism 


BROWNING'’S GREAT LEARNING.—Robert Browning, he said, 
slept within the Abbey walls among his kinsmen the poets. He 
was one of the most original thinkers of this generation, and his 
thoughts had no relation to those of any other poet. As he him- 
self said, ‘I have no connection with any other establishment.’ He 
did not write of nature, as Wordsworth and Shelley, coasidering 
the incidents in the development of the human soul as the only 
subject worthy of a poet's notice. He was more a philosopher 
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than a poet: in his writings he sometimes dispensed with the form 
of poetry, and the versification and grammar are often harsh. He 
dealt, not with abstract ideas, but with the soul clothed in circum- 
stance, human nature in its higher phases. He had written on 
Christian themes—‘ Lazarus’ and ‘St. John '—as had other poets. 
His delineations in these cases are truer. Some areat first offended 
at his queer fancies, the beauty of which in time they may come to 
appreciate. His obscurity a style has given rise to many ingeni- 
ous discussions. This he shared with many other ancient philoso- 
phers and foets ; they wrote on, whether they were understcod or 
not. He wished to put as much thought as possible into his work, 
to have as much meat in the egg as he could, to use his own ex- 
pression. It was not till the middle period of his life that he was 
popular. His early education was deficient, and he had no uni- 
versity training (though to one college in Oxford he attached him- 
self with peculiar affecticn), yet his own efforts made him one of 


= most learned men in Europe.— Prof. Jowett,at Westminster 
Abbey. 





IMPERSONAL CRITICISM IMPOSSIBLE.—The papal infallibility 
of the ‘ Essay on Criticism ’ began to be doubted toward the end of 
the last century. Lessing for one had impulses of revolt against 
the rigidity of the rules by which literature was limited; but the 
German protest of the Schlegels, for instance, was rather against 
the restrictions of French criticism than against a narrow method 
of appreciating poetry. Like the Irish clergyman who declared 
himself willing ‘ to renounce the errors of the Church of Rome and 
to adopt those of the Church of England,’ most of the writers who 
refused to be judged by the precepts of classicism were ready to 
apply with equal rigor the rules of romanticism. But in time, out 
of the welter and struggle of faction came a perception of a new 
truth—that it is the task of the critic not to judge but to examine, 
to inquire, to investigate, to see the object as it really is and to con- 
sider it with disinterested curiosity. This Sainte-Beuve attempted, 
though even he did not always attain to the lofty ideal he pro- 
claimed; ard to the same chilly height Matthew Arnold tried to 
reach, saying that he wished to decide nothing as of his ‘ own au- 
thority; the great art of criticism is to get one’s self out of the way 
and to let humanity decide.’ Unfortunately, criticism as 
impersonal as this is impossible; no man can make a mere ma- 
chine of himself to register 7” vacuo. ‘If there were any recog- 
nized standard in criticism as in apothecaries’ measure, so that, by 
adding a grain of praise to this scale or taking away a scruple of 
blame from that, we could make the balance manifestly even in the 
eyes of all men, it might be worth while to weigh Hannibal,’ Mr. 
Lowell tells us ; ‘ but when each of us stamps his own weight and 
warrants the impartiality of his own scales, perhaps the experiment 


may be wisely foregone. — Brander Matthews, in The Cosmopols- 
tan. 





ELECTRICITY IN FICTION.— The tendency of authors to use 
electricity to assist in the working out of their plots has of late been 
very marked. Some startling effects are secured in a new romance 
by following the possibilities of electricity and showing that the 
relatively inconceivable is by no means the absolutely impossible. 
The hero is an experimenter in electric pathology, who restores his 
patients who have lost their vital force by his own peculiar electric 
appliances. Another character thinks he is a storage battery. He 
recharges himself by touching persons brimming with vital force, 
and the victims of this deprivation are left to die, unless they are 
found by the beneficent hero. In another story, the publication of 
which may be shortly looked for, the author utilizes the idea that 
the invisible dust floating in the air fixes itself, in conjunction with 
the exhalations of the breath, on the surface of objects exposed to 
it, and that this film receives an imprint of passing incidents which 
may afterwards be developed in the same way as the photographer's 
negative. A murder has been committed in a rocm in which there 
is a large mirror. The room is immediately shut up, and no trace 
of the murderer is ever discovered. Years after, an electrician with 
a taste for photography comes by chance to the house, and hearing 
the story of the murder resolves to put his theories to the test. 
The mirror is taken down and treated as a negative, and by the 
instantaneous flash of an electric light of immense power a picture 
is developed on its surface which reveals the whole history of the 
murder.— The New York Sun. 





WHAT MAKES BEAUTY ?— Beauty is a result of race, of circum- 
stances, such as personal freedom and mode of life, and of contin- 
uous diet, not of intelligence, and still less of the acquisition of 
knowledge, which latter can only benefit the individual, whose fea- 
tures are fixed past sericus change before study is even begun. A 
man or a woman inherits his or her face, and mental habitude, 
though it may greatly affect its meaning, can no more alter its 
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shape than assiduous training can turn a smooth fox-terrier into 
the wiry kind from Airedale. It may even be doubted, strange as 
many will deem the assertion, whether continuous education will 
prcduce beauty, whether the growth of intelligence will even in 
ages yield the physical result which we notice the authors of 

topias always assume, as if it were a scientifically demonstrable 
consequence of the new society. The most beautiful black race in 
Africa, a tribe in Nyassaland, on whose looks even missionaries 
grow eloquent, and who are really as perfect as bronze statues, are 
as ignorant as fishes, and though they have discovered the use of 
fire, have never risen to the conception of clothes of any kind. The 
Otaheitan, when discovered, was as uncultured as the Papuan now 
is ; yet the former approached as nearly to positive beauty as the 
latter does to positive deformity. The keenest race in Asia, and, 
as all who know them assert, the strongest in character, the Chi- 
nese, is decidedly the ugliest of semi-civilized mankind ; while the 
Hindoo, if sufficiently fed, is, even when as ignorant as an animal, 
almost invariably handsome. The Circassians, who know nothing, 
and are rather stupid than exceptionally intelligent, are physically 
a faultless race, far more so than the Germans, who, though the 
best trained people in the world, display a marked commonness of 
feature, as if the great sculptor, Nature, had used good clay, but 
taken no trouble about the modelling. Some of the very ablest 
among them belong to the flat-nosed, puffy-cheeked, loose: lipped 
variety.— The Spectator. 





MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN ON CURRENT LITERATURE.—Mr. 
Chamberlain came out of the library, an alert figure with the air of 
thirty, and the animation and repose which our young imitators of 
Englishmen fail to get the acting secret of; a clear-cut face, 
shaven like a monk ; Tice, unmonk-like eyes ; dark thick hair above 
a good forehead, a diplomat’s ready speech and a hearty man’s un- 
affected cordiality ; gray checked morning clothes, a gray Derby 
hat in his hard, and a dislike of personalities in his heart. He 
was willing to talk of great international subjects, but none the 
less willing to argue about the relative values of personal topics. 
‘Present history is very well,’ he said, ‘when it concerns what 2 
man is and does, but I am bound to say that I believe that 
sensational newspapers are responsible for the present tendencies 
of literature. There is no chance for a man to write a magnum 
opus. People are too busy reading the account of the peccadilloes 
of the great to have time or thought for sericus reading. I do not 
condemn the tone of American sensational newspapers merely ; it 
is the same in England. It is like a perpetual feeding on sweet- 
meats ; the system has not power to assimilate what is needed of 
solid food. There is Kipling, writing now in England, with all the 
world reading his stories of Indian life. They are good enough 
stories—the scenes in India, and the life and action good. But I 
don’t believe that the man can ever write a sustained work. He 
must write for an immediate market. People are perpetually eager 
for scme new thing. This is one great reason for the restlessness 
of life—the perpetual craving for the new thing. The personal- 
ities of too many newspapers are not of the sort that make plain 
the life or the graces of a people. They gloat for the vulgar mind 
upon the lapses of the great, and these are made excuses to the 
common mind for its own shortcomings. This has much to do 
with the restlessness and superficial equalities of life to-day.’-— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 





Notes. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS will publish, early in September, ‘ The 
Marvelcus Finger New Testament,’ a curious specimen of printing 
and binding, which exhibits the properties of the ‘Oxford India 
Paper,’ and weighs in limp binding about three-quarters of an 
ounce, is only one inch in width, three and a half inches in length, 
and one-third of an inch in thickness, yet contains 552 pages. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will begin to publish on Saturday, 
Sept. 6, the Riverside Edition of the Works of James Russell Low- 
ell, the literary essays in four volumes, political essays in one, literary 
and political addresses in one, and poemsin four. There will be one 
etched and two steel portraits. A large-paper edition will be lim- 
ited to three hundred copies for America, all of which have been 
taken. This new edition, which will comprise all of Mr. Lowell’s 
writings that he wishes to preserve, and will include several ad- 
dresses and papers not contained in previously published volumes, 
has been carefully revised by the author. There is to be a full in- 
dex to the prose writings, and a.table of first lines of the poems. 

—The same publishers will issue on the date named ‘ Economic 
and Social History of New England: 1620-1789,’ by William B. 
Weeden of Providence, the manufacturer and writer on economic 
subjects; Part I. of ‘Architectural Antiquities’ (Vol. X. of The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine Library); a popular edition of Emerson’s ‘ Na- 
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ture, Lectures, and Addresses, and Representative Men’; a Family 
Edition of ‘ Lucile’; Aldrich’s ‘ Prudence Palfrey,’ in the Riverside 
Paper Series, and selections from the writings of Robert Browning 
and Mrs Whitney, uniform with the Calendar books of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, etc. 


—‘ Kirk Munroe,’ the popular writer of books for boys, not to be 
outdone by Zola, has been travelling around for ten —_ on a West 
Shore pass that gave him the privilege of riding in a Pulman sleeper, 
on top of a freight-car, in the engine or caboose, or wherever else, 
he saw fit to ensconce himself for the nonce, the purpose of his trip 
being to gather material for a realistic railroad story. 


—‘A Diplomat’s Diary,’ by Julien Gordon, recently published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., is said to be the work of ‘a member of one of 
the oldest and best known New York families.’ Messrs. Lippin- 
cott have just issued Mrs. Wister’s ‘O, Thou, My Austria,’ from 
the German of Ossip Schubin, author of ‘Erlach Court.’ ‘Two 
Modern Women’ is announced as a story bearing upon ‘the rapid- 
ly enlarging sphere of Modern Women.’ ‘European Days and 
Ways’ is said to record the observations of an. American traveller 
who resided abroad for many years. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co.’s announcements include ‘ The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,’ by Rufus Cope; ‘Hermetic Philosophy,’ by J. S. 
McDonald, and an Aldine edition of the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ of 
James and Horace Smith, limited to 250 copies for America. 


—Macmillan & Co. will soon publish a limited edition of ‘ The 
Fossil Insects of North America, with Notes on Some European 
Species,’ by Samuel H. Scudder, who is already well known for 
his books on entomology. The work will be in two volumes, the 
first of which will be devoted to ‘ The Pretertiary Insects,’ and will 
contain thirty-five plates. 


—Henrik Jeger’s Life of Ibsen, translated by Wm. Morton 
Payne, will be issued by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago with 
four portraits of the subject, a portrait of his wife, views of his 
boyhood home, etc. Ibsen, who continues his quiet life at Munich, 
has begun a new drama. His son, Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, is engaged 
upon a book on the relations between Norway and Sweden. Like 
his famous father, he is a malcontent. 

—Mr. Whittier has written thus, in relation to the poem by him 
recently read at Concord :— 

Having no opportunity to write anything new, I thought of a poem 
read at Woodstock, Conn., on the Fou:th of July, 1833, and published 
at that time in the New York /ndependent, which might not be inappro- 
priate. I had no copy of the poem with me, but I sent a part of it 
which 1 remembered, not supposing it would be regarded a; newly 
written. My friend Lowell, who used to tell me that I was rather in- 
clined to repeat myself, muy find in this last example of self-plagiarism 
a proof of the correctness of his good-natured criticism. 

—In Lee & Shepard’s Good Company Series, ‘The Blind Men 
and the Devil’ will be followed by ‘In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s 
Household,’ by Amanda M. Douglass, and ‘ Three Million Dol- 
lars,’ by Oliver Optic. 

—Harold Frederic’s series of weekly articles in the New York 
Times, on ‘An Empire’s Young Chief’ (the German Emperor), was 
concluded last Sunday. It will be republished in book form. Mr. 
Frederic (‘ H. F.’) is the London correspondent of the 7zmes, and a 
contributor of fiction to Scribner's Magazine. In his last cable 
letter from London he gave this bit of literary gossip :— 

During the last fortnight the English rights of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
new book, ‘ The Light of the World,’ have been hawked about among 
London publishers, but thus far unsuccessfully, the reason being that 
nobody is willing to pay the price demanded, $25,000. The agent 
asserts that this is the price already paid for the American rights, but 
the trade here is unable to credit this statement. 

—Mr. Philip J. Arcularius Harper, senior member of the firm of 
Harper & Bros., has retired from business. The vacancies caused 
by this retirement and the death last spring of Mr. Fletcher Harper 
have been filled by Mr. James Thorne Harper, a half-brother of 
the retiring member and son of the late ex-Mayor James Harper, 
and Mr. Horatio R. Harper, a son of Mr. John W. Harper, the 
second member of the present firm. 


—Mr. John C. Nimmo of 14 King William Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, announces a limited edition of the works of ‘the late Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell, Bart.; and also a few large-paper copies 
with the es illustrations in duplicate, and the initial letters 
and rules of the text printed in red. This autumn the first of the 
series will appear—‘ The Annals of the Artists of Spain,’ in four 
volumes, with the author’s latest additions, etc., the original wood- 
cuts and steel-engravings, and twelve additional engravings from 
subjects chosen by Sir William himself. In the spring of 1891 
will appear ‘ The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth,’ 
in one volume, including notices of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
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in 1555 and 1556, not previously published. This will be followed 
up by a volume of miscellanies, comprising a memoir of the author 
and a bibliography of his literary and artistic productions, as well 


as a selection from his privately printed pamphlets on various sub- 
jects. 


—G. P. Putnam's Sons announce ‘ The Unwritten Constitution 
of the United States,’ by Prof. Christopher G. Tiedeman of the 
University of Missouri; ‘ The Battle of Manassas,’ a reply to Gen. 
J. E. Johnston by Gen. G. T. Beaureguard ; ‘ The Trees of North- 
eastern America,’ by Charles S. Newhall, with illustrations from 
the tracings of leaves ; ‘ Dust and its Dangers,’ by T. M. Prudden, 
M.D.; ‘ Little Venice, and Other Stories,’ by Grace Denio Litch- 
field; ‘Gilbert Elgar’s Son,’ by Harriet E. Davis; ‘A Young 
Macedonian; or, From Troy to the Tigris with” Alexander the 
Great,’ by the Rev. Alfred J. Church; a revised edition, from new 
plates, of Caroline Tilton’s translation of ‘ Holland and Its People,’ 
by De Amicis; a second edition of ‘The Best Books,’ by Wm, 
Swan Sonnenschein, brought down to 1888; and ‘ Good-Living,’ a 
cookery book by Sara Van Buren Brugiére. 


—Mr. Lang, who may be described as a dispassionate enthu- 
siast, says that Kipling’s ‘Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes’ is ‘a 
nightmare more perfect and terrible, I think, than anything of Ed- 
gar Poe's.’ What will Mr. Haggard say tothis? Is Mr. Lang ‘ off 
with the old love’ ? 


—Dr. Charles F. Dems writes to us that a distinguished Jewish 
scholar has asked him who wrote the translation of Goethe’s beauti- 
ful words, beginning— 

‘Without haste! without rest !’ 
Bind the motto to thy breast. 


‘When it was inserted in ‘Hymns for All Christians,’ I did not 
know the authorship. Afterward the late Christopher C. Cox, 
M.D., formerly Lieut.-Gov. of Maryland, informed me that he made 
the translation. Goethe wrote the original poem in 1768.’ 


—The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle will begin its 
fourteenth year of reading this autumn. The course will include 
English language, history and literature, geology and readings 
from French literature. Among the writers who will contribute 
the required readings are Profs. Edward Freeman, George P. 
Fisher, A. S. Hill, Henry A. Beers and Alexander Winchell, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford and Bishop John F. Hurst. Mr. John 
Habberton is President of the new class which is now taking up 
the course of the Chautauqua Reading Circle. One of the Vice- 
Presidents is Mrs. Helen Campbell. 


—In noticing the new bound volume of The Critic, the editor of 
The Independent graciously remarks :—‘ There is nothing in it that 
we have not read carefully from week to week since January last, 
and which is not filed away within easy reach. One is 
always ready to be pleased at The Critic's alertness and wit.’ 


—An important feature of the next volume of The Century will 
be a series of papers on ‘ Tibet,’ written by an American traveler, 
Mr. W. Woodville Rockhill, formerly of the American diplomatic 
service, who has recently returned from along and perilous journey 
through the heart of Asia. For seven hundred miles he passed 
through a country where no white man had ever set foot, journey- 
ing in disguise. The articles will be fully illustrated. A series of 
separate % on American newspapers will appear in the same 
volume. Mr. William Henry Smith, Manager of the Associated 
Press, will write on ‘The Press as a News-gatherer,’ and Gen. H. 
V. Boynton, the veteran correspondent at Washington, will also be 
a contributor to the series. 


—Forthcoming Knickerbocker Nuggets are ‘ Representative 
Irish Stories,’ compiled by W. B. Yeats; ‘ Love-Poems of Three 
Centuries,’ compiled by Jessie F. O'Donnell; and Dr. Johnson’s 
‘Rasselas.’ The next literary gems will be Carlyle’s ‘ Nibelungen 
Lied,’ Ruskin’s ‘ King of the Golden River,’ Froude’s ‘ Science of 
History,’ Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ Sheri- 
den’s ‘School for Scandal,’ and Wm. Allen Butler’s ‘ Nothing to 
Wear.’ 


— The Atheneum somewhat prematurely records the death of 
‘the Rev. R. Collyer, a popular writer and preacher in the United 
States, by birth a Yorkshireman.’ Doubtless the late Rev. Robert 
——t- Collier is the gentleman referred to. The ‘ Yorkshireman’ 
still lives. 


—It is proposed to honor the memory of John Boyle O'Reilly by 
setting apart an alcove in the new Public Library building in Bos- 
ton, to contain as complete a collection as possible of Celtic works. 
Says the Boston Advertiser :— 


The establishment of a Celtic depirtment was one of Mr. O’Reilly’s 
pet projects, to which he had given much thought and attention. There 
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is now in the possession of the Trustees of the Public Library a list of 
books covering Celtic history and literature which Mr. O'Reilly himself 
had prepared, and which he hoped, at some time, to see upon the 
shelves of the library. Some of the books thus suggested have already 
been procured, but there are many which are yet to be bought and 
which are rare and costly. The establishment of a fund which should 
serve to realize the dream which the poet-journalist had conceived 
would be to him a better monument than one of bronze or granite. The 
O'Reilly alcove might also contain a bust or portrait, or even both, of 
the man whose name the alcove and collection should bear, which would 
serve to render the memorial perfect. 


—On 5 20 F. J. Schulte & Co. of Chicago will publish ‘A 
Kentucky Colonel,’ by Opie P. Read. 


—In the Commercial Advertiser and other papers Mr. Edgar 
L. Wakeman describes an evening at the home in Dumfries of 
the granddaughter and great-granddaughter of Robert Burns. 
‘The cheery, handsome, white-haired hostess,’ Mrs. Thomas 
Brown, a lady sixty years of age, who sang for her guests, ‘Of a’ 
the Airts the Wind can Blaw, is the surviving daughter of Robert 
Burns, Jr., the poet’s oldest son, who died in 1857, at the age of 
seventy years. ‘His early education was chiefly the charge of 
Burns himself, and with him, hand in hand, he wandered again and 
again in every loved haunt of Nithsdale from Criffel on the Solway 
to Friar’s Carse, above Ellisland.’ Of the great- granddaughter, 
Mr. Wakeman speaks in these terms :— 


There stood a fair young woman in whose face was repeated every 
lineament of the poet’s. - Her hair was raven black, her brow was broad 
and high, the eyes like flaming orbs, the nose perfectly chiselled, the 
mouth large, impassioned, tender, and the chin full, rcunded and dim- 
pled. It was indeed Burns’s face, chastened and softened by the pure 
soul of a woman looking through it. 


—James B. Lyon of Albany announces for Oct. 1 ‘The New 
Corporation Laws of the State of New York, with Forms of Cer- 
tificates under the Various Acts,’ by Frank White, Examiner of 
Corporations in the office of the Secretary of*State. 


—Mrs. Mary E. Maxwell (zée Braddon) sends to The Atheneum 
this complaint :— 

Iam credited in a glowing advertisement with the authorship of a 
sensational romance called ‘ Tiger-Head; or, The Ghost of the Ava- 
lanche,’ now being published in the New York Sunday Mercury. Now 
I never wrote a story called ‘ Tiger-Head; or, The Ghost of the Ava- 
lanche,’ nor any story which could by any possibility be described by 
such a title, and I beg to protest most earnestly against this misuse of 
my name. In the words of the great Burke I may say, ‘ My errors, if 
any, are my own. I bear no man’s proxy.’ 


—A scholarly Philadelphia journalist writes to us to say :— 
‘Would it not be interesting to find if any one reads Newman? 
He is undeniably the first stylist of the century, but I never meet 
any one who reads him, and I do not believe there is an author of 
his rank so little read in the libraries.’ A Life of Cardinal Newman, 
by R. H. Hutton, will be published in September as the first vol- 
ume of a series of English Leaders of Religion. 


— Our Early Presidents, their Wives and Children,’ by Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, is in the press of D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 
It will present authentic likenesses. 


—C. F. S. Warren printed in The Atheneum of July 26 two lists 
of versions of the ‘ Dies Irz’ in the English language, the first be- 
ing British and the second American. It is noteworthy that while 
the former begins in 1621, it contains but 87 entries, while the 
American list, dating only from 1841, contains 92. The two lists 
are complete, so far as the compiler has been able to make them 
so. Among the earliest American versions are those of Mrs. 
Margaret J. Preston of Lexington, Va. (1851), and Dr. Abraham 
Coles of Scotch Plains, N. J. (1859)—two poets who are still living. 


—‘In the Literary Lobby’ is the title of an interesting depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn 7?mes, in which we find these words on Mr. 
— Lane Allen of Lexington, Ky., a writer whose work is well- 

nown to readers of THE CRITIC :— 


I met Allen in the heart of the blue grass country, on the steps of an 
house built by Hen:y Clay. He is a man wholly without consciousness 
of manner, a man with a serious face and a penetrating eye; not alto- 
gether what a New Yorker would think of calling a Southerner in his 
style, yet by observation and comparison unmistakably stamped with 
traits belonging to the intellectual types of the South. Like every other 
Southern writer Allen was discovered by the North. It is an ancmaly, 
this Southern apathy toward Southern writers. Nobody seems wholly 
capable of explaining it, for when a pretty good theory is constructed it 
is difficult to see why the assumed conditions should not militate against 
writers in other sections of the country. The South does not affirma- 
tively despise or maltreat the literary genuises it has produced; it simply 
does not see them, neglects them, all but refuses them. There was to 
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me something immensely significant and touching in Allen’s remark as 
he grasped my hand in parting: ‘ One thing always delights me,’ he said; 
‘ when I visit the North, every literary man greets me as a brother.’ 
Allen’s writings have a strong and a sensitive touch. They are illumi- 
nated by a human sentiment that is genuine beyond cavil. We may 
always expect from him much that is filed with feeling and power. 


—James Lane Allen will contribute to the September Harper's: 
a description of‘ The Mountain Passes of the Cumberland,’ and of 
the industrial development now in progess in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of eastern Kentucky. 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 

1568.—Who wrote these lines, quoted by Gladstone cn the death of 

Robert Peel in 1850? 


Now is the mighty pillar broke 

The beacon light all quenched in smoke 
The trumpet’s silver tone is stilled 

The warders silent on the hill. 


W. R. W. 





1569.—Can you tell me anything about a book called ‘ Toxocology 
of the Talmud and Sanscrit,’ claimed to have been written in Constanti- 
nople ? 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. E. I. 
1570.— Where are the following lines to be found? 

Well roars the storm to those who hear 

A deeper voice across the storm. 
AUBURNDALE, MAss. H. A. M. 





15.71—By what process and at what probable cost could the descent 
of a family be traced in the Herald’s College, London? And would 
the family name and photograph of the crest be sufficient data? Are 
there any accessible works of heraldry containing a complete list of all 
crests and coats-of-arms ? 


KITTRELL, N, C. B. 





1572.— Where can I find, in print, the song commemorating Gen. 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans? The first stanza runs thus :— 
I suppose you’ve heard how New Orleans 
Is famed for wealth and beauty. 
There are girls of every hue 
From snowy white to sooty. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





1573.—Can any one tell me the authorship of the following quota- 
tions ? 


x. Death is unconscious change ; 
Change, conscious death. 


. Evil is only the slave of Good, 
Sorrow the servant of Joy, 
And the soul is mad that refuses food 
From the meanest in God’s employ. 


3. All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius, 


. Still to fools the fleeting pleasure 
Buys the lasting pain. 


oe 


5. Only a woman knows a woman's need. 


s 


There is nothing lighter than vain praise. 
We never can overdo the luck that can never be, 


x 
> 


A. E. G. 





Publications Received 
Recript of new Publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
P any work will nd upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 





Hazen, H. he Tornado. $1. ........ -... .- 
Kennedy, J. A Stem Dictionary of the English Language 
Schubin, O. ‘O Thou, my Austria!’ Translated by A. L. Wistar. 


. $1.25. 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Sickley, J.C. List of Books recommended for Pupils’ Reading. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: City Library. 
Smith, E. F. Electro-Chemical Analysis. $1.......Phila: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 
Wells, K.G. Two Modern Women. $1 95........ ..... Phila: J. B. Li cott Co, 
White, S. J. Cookery in the Public Schools. 75c. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
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SCUDDER’S 
Short History of United States. 


For the Use of Beginners. BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


Tue Critic says :— The work is a specimen of excellent school book 
work thoroughly adapted to the end in view.” 


Intreduction and mailing price 60 cents per copy. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.Scupper. With Maps and Illustrations. The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: 
Well-considered and well-written Texts ; Logical Division into Periods ; the insertion of Topical Analysis for 
Review, as well as a fuil set of Questions on Text and Maps. A prominent teacher says: “It is the bes 
equipped school-book ever issued in the United States.’’ Price, by mail, $1.co. 


Send for circulars and specimen copies to 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, New York. 122°AND 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO" 


The Standard Work on Physical Culture for Young People’ 
THE NEW CALISTHENICS. 


By Mara L. Pratt, Author of “ American History Stories,” “ Young Folks’ 
Library of American History,” etc. 


This is not a treatise on the subject, butisan illustrated course of lessons» 
beginning with the elementary steps in Gymnastic drill and marching, and 
ending with the finished attitudes of elegant gesture. All the best in the 
Sargent, the Swedish, the Delsarte, and other systems have been drawn 
upon to make this what it claims to be, and truly is, A MANUAL OF 
HEALTH AND Beauty. Dumb bell exercises, wand drills, rings, double 
wands, pole exercises, resting drills, marches, motion-songs with music, 
gesture drills, and pantomimes, with instructions how to sit, stand, and 
walk: all find a place in the pages of this School Cyclopzdia of physical 
education. Nearly every page isillustrated. We have expended hundreds 
of dollars in thoroughly preparing the work, so that every step should be 
made plain to the most uninitiated. Now, with no further help than this 
book, any teacher can give a practical and satisfactory course of instruction 
in this all important work. The book is handsomely bound, and printed 
in a beautiful quarto size, and is sold for the low price of $1.25. 


. 








‘“* The present enthusiasm for physical exercise in school is a great delight to those of 
us who have been pleading for it for years. There have been few presentations of the 
subject so every way serviceable, simple. beautiful, and usable as this volume. The 
Illustrations are admirable ; the directions are crisp and clear; the music is available. 
Itcomeszin good time and in good form.”—/Journal of Education, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromrizco Sr., Bostoy, Mass, 


&" When ordering, mention Tue Critic, and we will send, /ree,"a SuppLement to the work (sells for 50 cts.) 
containing additional and very pretty drills, Gesture Exercises ; a Little Lord Fauntleroy Exerci e, a vety pretty 
Hoop Exercise, with Motion-Songs, etc. : 








“I advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and typewriting. A 
stenographer who can typewrite his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.””— 
Cuarves Reapg, on ** The Coming Man.” 


Remington Standard Typewriter. 


For Fifteen Years the Standard, and to-day the 
most perfect development of the writing-machine, 
embodying the latest and highest achievements of 
inventive and mechanical skill. We add to the 
Remington every improvement that study and cap- 
ital can secure. 


Wyckofl, Seamans & Benedict, New York. 


A SPECIALTY. 


Reliable House- 
hold Linens, Pure 
Linen Handker- 








FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages ently for every-day business con- 





versation, by Dr. . S. RosenTHAv’ * 
MEISTERSCHAFT “SYSTEM. Terms “Fs.o" fer chiefs. A _ cata- 
tions, and a coax Sample =07. lo € for the ask- 


Bart ns to 
I.,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers, 
MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 
299 Washington St., Boston, 


ing. James McCutTcHron & 
Co., “ THe Linen Store.” 
64 West 23rd St., New York. 











Audbfind 


IF NOT Samples of the BEST PENS for- 
Schools and Correspondents will be: 
sent on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 


810 Broapway, New York. 








You should discriminate as to the books 
that you read. 

You cannot read all that are printed. 

You haven’t the time. Many of them 
are not worth reading. Large parts of 
others are of questionable worth. 

Why not choose the VERY BEST? 

Why not buy and read 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
E. C, Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson. 

ba of these splendid volumes has been . 
carefully selected by able critics from the choicest . 
among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted. 

You can’t come and see the books here. We can’t 
visit you. But the express companies will take a 
set to your home where you can look it over, andif 
these ks don’t sell themselves to you, the ex- 
press company will return them at our expense. 

You can pay for them at the rate of only 

$3.00 PER MONTH, 
lese than one cent per volume per day. Seld only 
by subscription. Hand your subscription to 
one of our salesmen or mailit tous. Ineither case 
we send the book direct to you. 

Send for five sample portraits free. 

C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 













<SPj Sy “i 


DIXON'S ‘4sncsr PENCILS 
Are unequaled mooth, tough leads.’ 

If your statiouer does not keep them, mention Tur 
Critic and send 16 cents in stamps to JOSEPH 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jers-y City, N. J, 
for samples worth double the money. 


A onic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality,. 
and enlivens the functions. 

Dr, H. K. Crarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


“It has proved of great value for its tonie 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: . 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I.. 

















Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Hors- 
ford’s” is printed on the label. All others are- 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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About Zhe -Critic. : 

Tue Critic was founded in January, 1881, to meet a 
want in the intellectual life of the American people. Ina 
city that teemed with general and class newspapers of every 
description, there was no purely literary periodical. Various 
attempts had been made to remove this reproach, but the 
time had not yet come. It was reserved for THE CRITIC to 
show that an ample field for the support of an independent 
literary newspaper existed in the metropolis of America. 
At first the new journal was issued fortnightly ; but it was 
soon found that in order to keep abreast of its work, it 
must be published at least once a week; and for the past 
seven years THE Critic has been ¢he only literary weekly in 
America. Read the extracts from press notices and private 
correspondence printed on another page. 


What We Will Do. 


Tue Critic is read in every State and Territory in the 
Union, and has a rapidly growing circulation both at home 
and abroad. In order to bring it to the attention of a still 
larger body of readers, we are in the habit of sending speci- 
men copies to possible subscribers, and are always glad 
to learn the name of any person of literary tastes not 
already on our subscription list. Your name has been 
mentioned to us in this connection ; and if you wish to 
learn more of the paper before subscribing for it, we will 
send it you, for one month (four successive numbers), free, 
on receipt of a list containing the names and addresses of 
ten persons of your acquaintance, who, in your judgment, 
would be most likely to take an interest in a literary journal 
of the highest standing. This offer will remain open for a 
month from the time when you receive it. 


Terms. 
TEN CENTS A COPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 cents; over one year old, 25 cents. 

POSTPAID to any part of the United States or Canada. 
countries included in the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 

‘New SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time during the year. 

PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made in money orders, bank 

~ checks, drafts, or registered letters. Money sent in unregistered 

letters will be at the risk of the senders. 

Tue Dare at the right of your name on the address label shows to what 
issue your subscription is paid. The change of this number to that 
of a later issue is your receipt for remittance. 

SUBSCRIBERS wishing their paper discontinued will please give the 
publishers timely notification in writing. 

IN ORDERING CHANGE OF ADDRESS, or discontinuance, always give the 
name of the post-office to which your paper is sent. 

SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names of friends to whom they 
desire specimen copies to be sent. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


Zo accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain anumber of periodi- 
tals through one agency and at reduced rates, we will, until further notice, 
receive orders for THE CRITIC and any of the periodicals named below at 
the prices given in the columns headed ‘* With the Critic.” 


REGULAR 
PRICE 


To foreign 





WITH THE 
CRITIC 


PERIODICAL REGULAR 


PRICE 


WITH THE 
CRITIC 


PERIODICAL 





Atlantic Monthly... 
—e : 
ntu agazine.. 
Christian Union... 
English Illustrated.. 


$3 00|N. Y. Observer (new 


su 

rt o0|N. Y. Weekly Times 

1 o0|N. Y. Weekly Tri- 
bune 

North American 
Review 

Outing 

Popular Science 


4 3° 
6 70 
5 70 
4 50 


$s 25 
3 95 
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uck 
St. Nicholas 
Scientific American. 
Scribner’s Magazine} 
Youth’s Companion} 


wu Ow UUunwe 


Independent.. 

Life 

Lippincott’s Maga- 
ZIMES woeeeesscnce « 

|Magazine of Art.... 

All communications should be addressed to 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE POLITICAL CYCLOPADIA 


A CYCLOPADIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, AND OF THE POLITICAL HIs- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Every one who wishes to think, speak, and act intel- 
ligently upon the great questions of the day, should have 
this great work. It is written by the most eminent special- 
ists in this country and Europe; ¢g., Davip A. WELLS 
discusses the Zariff and Zariff Legislation from the stand- 
point of the free trader, and D. H. Mason from the point 
of view of the protectionist. E. L. Gopxin writes of Office 
Holders, Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON the articles on the 
Political History of the United States, DormAN B. Eaton, 
of Civil Service Reform, Pres. D. C. Gitman, of .Universi- 
ties, SIMON STERNE, of Railroads, Pres. F. A. WALKER, 
of Public Revenue and Wages, EpwarD ATKINSON, of 
Banks, Joun J. Knox, of the Currency, etc., THomas M. 
Coo.ey, President Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
The Bar, Law of Corporations, etc., Horatio C. BuRCHARD, 
ex-Director of the Mint, of Coinage, Gold, Silver, etc. 


A FEW PERSONAL AND PRESS OPINIONS, 


“Tuse it almost daily for reference, and regard it as a model,” — 
Hon, Fames G. Blaine, Se retary of State. \ 

‘‘ A well arranged and useful book of reference.”—Hon. George F. 
Edmunds, U. S. Senator from Vermont. ( 


‘*T have used the Political Cyclopedia so constantly ever since its 
publication that it has become to me an indispensable book. I know of 
no other work in which is presented so much accurate information 
gathered from so many sources. In addition te its political accuracy, it 
presents the best conclusions of modern thought.”—Hon. Cushman K. 
Davis, U. S. Senator from Minn. 

** An excellent work, convenient for any one to have and invaluable 
to a student of the Political Sciences or of American History.” — Zhomas 
M. Cooley, Pres. Interstate Commerce Commission. 


‘*Lalor’s Political Cyclopedia in the State Agricultural College 
Library of Kansas is in constant use and is highly esteemed.”—Geo. 7, 
Fairchild, D.D., Pres. 


‘* The three large volumes seem like foundation stones of our 
world. The most fundamental terms are defined and their import dis- 
cussed, Events which acted as causes or come as results of society are 
to be found in this massive collection. These books, like a radius, 
sweep around the circle of political knowledge.”—Prof. David Swing, 
Chicago. 

‘The Encyclopedia of Political Science and Political Economy 
has been upon my desk for two years. In that time it has furnished me 
constant assistance upon educational and all collateral matters. No 
other volumes within my reach cover the same ground. It gives me 
pleasure to commend it to teachers and others who deal with the subjects 
of which it treats, with full assurance that they will find it a most valu- 
able promoter of their special work.” —Charles D. Hine, State Board of 
Education, Hartford, Conn., Feb. 14, 1889. 

‘© One of the most important contributions to political science that 
has ever been made in this country. The articles are well chosen and 
ably written. It is a book that ought to be in every library.”—Pro/f, 
John Fiske, Cambridge, Mass. 


‘*Tt is doubtful, indeed, if a more important work of reference has 
ever been prepared.” — Zhe Atlanta Constitution. 


‘* The work is indispensable to a student of politics, and a news- 
paper office without Lalor’s Cyclopzedia is to be pitied.” ——Zditor Boston 
Beacon. 

‘*A timely and valuable aid to political education. We cannot 
withhold our warm commendation of the industry and discrimination of 
the editor, and the enterprise of the publishers.”— The New York Nation. 


It is published in three superb volumes, averaging one thousand 
ages each, and sold by subscription at the following prices: Cloth, 
5.00; sheep, $6.00; half morocco, $7.00; full morocco, $8.00 per 

volume. We can offer good positions and exclusive territory to agents 
of high character and ability, and invite corresponcence from this class 
only, Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may remit 
the subscription price direct to the publishers and have the book promptly 
delivered free of express charges. 


The publishers have just Paper a 16-page pamphlet descriptive of 


this great work, which they will send FREE to any one who wishes to 
know all about it. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A SUCCESS FROM THE START 


Lhe Review of Reviews 


An INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by W. T. STEAD 


¢< 


F the making of magazines there is no end. There are already more periodicals than any one 


can find time to read. That is why I have to-day added another to the list. For the new 
comer is not a rival, but rather an index and a guide to all those already in existence. In the mighty 
maze of modern periodical literature, the busy man wanders confused, not knowing exactly where to find 
the precise article that he requires, and often, after losing all his scanty time in the search, he departs 
unsatisfied. It is the object of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS to supply a clue to that maze in the shape 
of a readable compendium of all the best articles in the magazines and reviews.”—From the Editor's 


Programme, January, 1899, 


Something the World Has Waited For 


** The idea appears to me highly useful as well as ingenious.” —Mr. GLADSTONE, 


‘* The number of reviews increases every year, and they are absorbing a large 
part of the literary activity of our time. But few people have the industry or the 
leisure to search for themselves every month, through the multitude of periodicals | 
for all the articles that are worth reading.’’—Lorp Sa.ispury. 

‘““ A very busy man, I shall of course enjoy and avail myself of your ‘ short 
cut’ to a knowledge of what our magazines contain.””—Gen. Wo .sELEy. 

“The unreadable multiplicity of magazines and reviews has made a period” 
cal like The Review of Reviews a necessity.”’—Mr. Joun G. WuitTiER. 

“ The whole time of a diligent reader would not be enough to make him ac- 
quainted with the contents of the periodicals which he will find represented in 
your pages.”’—Dr, OtiveR WENDELL Hoimgs. 





‘“* I think your plan very good, and likely to profit people in a hurry—as who 
sn’t nowadays, more’s the pity.”-—Mr. James Russet: Lowe tt. 


“T have no doubt the guide will be extremely useful and convenient, espe- 
cially to public men, who have frequently little leisure to look over all the numer- 
ous monthly magazines.’”-—Lorp HARTINGTON. 


‘It is a most useful and interesting compilation, especially to those residing, 
like myself, far from England, and you have my best wishes for its success.”’— 
Sir JuLian PAUNCEFOTE. 

‘There is undoubtedly a large amount of valuable matter, which appears 
every month in these publications, but which, being buried under a mass of unim- 
portant writings, is overlooked, and cannot be recovered at will.”—Lorp Car- 
NARVON, 


Among the others who have expressed their appreciation of this ‘‘ short cut” toa knowledge of what the magazines contain are the Prince 
of Wales, the Empress Frederick, Cardinals Manning and Gibbons, Lord Dufferin, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Froude, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 
Bishop Lightfoot, Sir Henry James, Mr. Balfour, Lord Derby, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Charles Russel], Canon Liddon, the Archbishops 
of Dublin and York, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Secretary Windom, Prof. Henry Drummond and Emile de Laveleye. 

The Review of Reviews contains a monthly résumé of ‘‘ The Progress of the World,” a sketch of some man or woman especially promi- 
nent at the time, a special article with illustrations, and a frontispiece—usually a portrait. But its chief object is to summarize and characterize 
the contents of the leading magazines and reviews. It is now in its ninth month, and has been a success from the start. 


Hereafter, beginning with the September number, it will be published in America as well as in London. Back numbers can be obtained 


at the New York office. 


Twenty cents per copy. 


THE CRITIC CO., 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 


$2.00 per year. 


New York. 












features of an attractive number. 


SCRIBNER’S FOR SEPTEMBER 


contains the first article upon the cruise of the ‘‘White Squadron,” 
written and illustrated by Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, who sailed on the 
‘‘Chicago” as the representative of Scribner’s Magazine. ‘‘ The 
Country House,” in the Home Series, by Donald G. Mitchell, an 
article on Heligoland, both elaborately illustrated, are among the 


Price, 25 cents; $3.00 a year. For Sale by all Dealers. 
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STABILITY, - EXPERIENCE, 
PROTECTION, 


AND PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 


All Combined in the New Policy of the 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 





Organized, - -_ 1850. 


THIS OLD COMPANY NOW OFFERS TO THE INSURING PUBLIC ITS NEW 


SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND PLAN, 


Which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during the earlier 
years of life, and at the same time makes a provision for old age, as 
the Policy-holder can surrender his Policy at the end of the Surviv- 
orship Dividend Period and receive its Full Value in Cash—thus 
combining INVESTMENT and PROTECTION. 


ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





HENRY B. STOKES, - . President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, -- - Vice-President. | 
H. Y. WEMPLE, - 2d Vice-President.| J. H. GRIFFIN, Jr., -  Ass't Secretary. : 


W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary.|E. L. STABLER, - - - Actuary. 























